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T  HE  May  issue  of  the  Stylus  brings  you  the  results  of  the  Connolly  Competition. 
We  present  the  prize-winning  short  story,  essay,  and  poem.  In  addition,  we  offer 
those  contributions  which  received  honorable  mention.  The  contest,  sponsored  by 
Mr.  Myles  Connolly  of  Hollywood,  California,  was  eminently  successful  in  that  it 
uncovered  a  host  of  Boston  College  literary  talent. 

'Morning  Sorrow”  by  William  Sipsey  is  a  brilliant  short  story  filled  with  suspense 
and  carrying  the  reader  into  sustained  and  well-contrived  mood.  The  story  will  en¬ 
rapture  its  readers.  Its  author  is  twenty-seven  and  has  been  long  interested  in  writing. 
He  is  married  and  has  two  children,  Michael,  two  and  a  half,  and  Lisbeth,  aged  one. 
He  studied  Fiction  Craft  under  Fr.  Bonn  and  will  graduate  this  year. 

"On  Talking  of  Nothing  in  Romeo  and  Juliet”  by  William  L.  Jones  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  and  sparkling  essay  that  is  written  with  skill  and  taste.  The  author  served 
two  and  one-half  years  with  the  Navy  and  served  maximum  duty  in  Japan.  He  is 
a  first  semester  Sophomore  in  the  A.B.  Greek  course  and  intends  to  go  to  medical 
school.  The  Stylus  hopes  to  be  able  to  present  more  of  his  work  during  the  coming 
year. 

"Morning”  by  Bernard  Driscoll  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  work  full  of  startling 
images  and  creating  a  scintillating  mood.  This  poem  was  published  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  Stylus  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  George  Bernard,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Competition.  Bernard  has  had  five  of  his  poems  published  this  year 
in  the  Stylus.  He  has  been  a  faithful  and  devoted  member  of  the  large  group  of 
our  contributors.  He  is  eighteen  and  a  Freshman,  and  with  this  issue  he  becomes 
a  member  of  the  Staff. 

Two  articles  in  this  issue  deserve  your  attention  because  of  their  timeliness. 
Both  articles  are  on  the  Palestine  situation.  Both  sides  are  well  defended.  The 
Jewish  point  of  view  is  forcefully  presented  by  Elliot  Silverstein  and  the  Arabian 
point  of  view  is  propounded  by  George  Zion.  The  authors  both  know  what  they 
are  writing  about  and  their  work  shows  how  deeply  concerned  American  Jews  and 
Arabs  are  about  Palestine.  The  arguments  for  both  sides  are  convincing  and  logical. 
They  demonstrate  effectively  the  very  difficulties  that  confront  the  world  today  and 
show  the  wide  breach  that  must  be  spanned  to  reach  a  peaceful  solution. 

The  photographic  essay  on  Boston  Common  takes  you  through  this  famous  ex¬ 
pasture  and  shows  you  sights  that  may  be  seen  on  an  every  day  stroll.  The  human 
interest  photographs  are  particularly  well  done  and  convey  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Common  in  a  candid  manner.  Both  Maurice  Reutter  and  Hank  Santosousso  have 
co-operated  to  bring  this  essay  to  you,  and  we  believe  that  they  have  done  it  effectively. 

In  addition  to  these  outstanding  contributions,  we  present  our  articles  on  music 
and  theater,  illustrations  by  Tom  O’Connor,  Tom  Walsh,  Fred  Van  Veen,  and  Leo 
Sullivan.  Do  not  miss  Jim  O’Brien’s  satire  on  Henry  Wallace.  All  our  regular 
features  plus  the  contest  material  may  be  found  in  this  extra  large  issue  of  the  Stylus. 

Do  not  forget,  the  Stylus  will  offer  new  opportunities  for  every  man  and  woman 
in  Boston  College  interested  in  writing  when  we  open  our  offices  next  September. 
Over  one  hundred  students  have  contributed  this  year  and  more  have  tried  to  get 
their  material  accepted.  With  every  issue  our  standards  go  higher.  We  intend  to 
give  Boston  College  the  best  Stylus  in  its  sixty-six  years.  We  intend  to  make  the 
Stylus  the  very  best  collegiate  literary  magazine  in  the  United  States.  Your  help  will 
be  gratefully  accepted  and  your  continued  interest  will  guarantee  our  ultimate  success. 


THE  THIRD  PARTY. .  .WHAT  IT  STANDS  FOR 


T  HE  political  situation  in  the  United  States  is  rapidly  coming  to  a  head.  Re¬ 
publicans  are  becoming  noisily  confident  of  a  sweeping  victory  in  the  November 
elections.  Both  the  Democratic  and  the  Republican  parties  are  undergoing  intense 
internal  struggles.  It  appears  that  the  Third  Party  of  Henry  Wallace  and  Senator 
Taylor  will  make  a  Democratic  victory  very  difficult  by  seducing  millions  of  voters 
into  the  cesspools  of  Communism. 

It  has  been  almost  impossible  to  discover  exactly  what  the  Third  Party  stands 
for.  It  has  made  few  pronouncements  on  domestic  policy.  Wallace  and  Taylor 
have,  however,  given  us  their  formula  for  world  peace: 

(1)  Wallace,  as  President,  will  personally  talk  with  Stalin  and  straighten  out 
all  American- Soviet  difficulties. 

(2)  The  United  States  should  withdraw  all  troops  from  Europe  and  Wallace 
has  promised  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that  Russia  would  not  move  in. 

(3)  UMT  and  Compulsory  Military  Training  are  absolutely  unnecessary  at 
this  time. 

(4)  The  Wallace  Plan  for  World  Aide:  Fifty  billion  dollars  should  be  given 
to  the  United  Nations  for  world-wide  relief.  Twenty-five  billion  of  this 
is  to  be  donated  by  American  taxpayers. 

Analysis  of  these  four  points  show  that  Wallace’s  intention  is  complete  wreckage 
of  the  Marshall  Plan  (ERP),  to  white-wash  Russian  aggression,  to  blacken  United 
States  policy  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  well  as  in  the  sight  of  the  American  people, 
to  give  Russia  what  she  wants  —  appeasement.  He  claims  that  Wall  Street  military 
imperialists  dominate  our  foreign  policy,  that  a  handful  of  men  control  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  largest  corporations  in  the  country.  These  men,  he  alleges,  sup¬ 
ported  Hitler  before  the  war  and  have  opposed  any  policy  dissolving  Germany’s 
industrial  potential.  If  elected,  Wallace  will  expel  these  tycoons  and  see  to  it  that 
economic  power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  common  man  for  the  common  good. 

The  Third  Party  claims  further  that  Democratic  and  Republican  foreign  policy 
is  identical,  that  the  Greek,  Chinese,  Palestinian,  and  Turkish  situations  have  been 
grossly  mishandled.  The  Party  claims  that  Wallace  is  not  a  headline  seeker  in  the 
"reactionary  corporate  press”  because  he  has  not  attacked  Russia.  The  Party  will 
give  world  peace,  disarmament,  permanent  prosperity,  homes  for  veterans,  tax  re¬ 
duction,  substantial  payments  on  the  national  debt,  one  hundred  dollars  per  month 
to  the  aged,  more  TVA  type  developments,  and  free  the  United  States  from  the 
shackles  of  a  Wall  Street  dominated  economy  as  well  as  rid  the  country  of  its  vast 
army  of  secret  police. 


Ben  Gold,  on  November  18,  1947,  called  for  a  Third  Party.  William  Z. 
Foster  called  for  it  December  9,  1947,  and  the  Progressive  Citizens  of  America  called 
for  one  on  December  17,  1947.  Prior  to  December  29,  1947,  Pravda  stated  that 
Wallace  would  accept  the  nomination.  The  men  working  actively  with  Wallace  are 
the  following  acknowledged  members  of  the  Communist  Party:  Lee  Pressman,  Lew 
Frank,  Vito  Marcantonio,  Hugh  DeLacy,  John  Gaminski,  and  Johannes  Steel.  But 
where  are  the  New  Dealers?  They  are  not  with  Henry.  The  New  Republic  is  not 
with  Henry,  but  the  Communists  are  with  him. 

Looking  at  Wallace’s  record,  we  find  that  during  his  thirteen  years  in  high 
offices  of  the  Administration,  he  neither  proposed  nor  did  he  carry  out  a  single 
reform.  His  administration  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  administrations  of  Jesse  Jones  or  Herbert  Hoover. 

The  welfare  of  the  United  States  depends  on  a  resounding  defeat  of  Henry 
Wallace  and  his  Third  Party.  The  democratic  structure  of  our  country  will  per¬ 
severe  as  it  has  under  a  two-party  system.  To  assure  democracy  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  men  must  awaken  to  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  perverted  philosophy 
of  Communism.  Use  your  vote  as  you  would  a  gun,  use  your  knowledge  of  Christian 
and  democratic  principles  to  defeat  insidious  ideologies. 
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POTPOURRI 

The  calendar  says  it’s  spring,  so 
at  any  time  now  we  can  expect  to 
hear  worldly  young  college  men 
sighing  the  current  ’'mot  juste,” 
"Ahh  ...  the  voice  of  the  turtle.” 

*  *  * 

SUMMER  DAZE 

The  school  year  has  almost  run  its 
course.  Freshmen  are  becoming  soph¬ 
omores,  sophomores  are  becoming 
juniors,  juniors  are  becoming  sen¬ 
iors,  and  the  seniors,  like  Portia,  are 
about  to  face  life.  Somewhere  in 
the  misty  hinterland,  young  men  are 
graduating  from  high  school  and 
preparing  to  take  the  entrance  ex¬ 
aminations.  Their  pale,  thin  noses 
are  plunged  into  books  and  the  voice 
of  Britt  is  banished  from  the  air¬ 
waves.  Their  every  energy  is  turned 
toward  earning  that  precious  slip  of 
paper  that  says,  "You  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  at  Boston  College.” 

How  fortunate  we  are  to  be  in 
that  interim  period,  our  place  at  Bos¬ 
ton  College  secure,  our  checks,  at 
least  for  those  of  us  who  are  vet¬ 
erans,  bringing  in  our  monthly  sti¬ 


pends  with  pleasant  monotony,  and 
that  awesome  chore  of  finding  a  job 
somewhere  in  the  Not-To-Be-Faced- 
Too-Soon  future.  With  the  summer 
ahead,  with  the  lazy  hours  on  the 
beach  and  cool  evenings  at  dances, 
parties  and  weinie  roasts,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  we  feel  just  a  bit  com¬ 
placent  ? 

But  now  we  hear  dissenting  voices, 
yes,  many  voices.  One  voice  makes 
reference  to  the  failure  in  mathe¬ 
matics  that  will  entomb  him  in  the 
classroom  during  the  warm  and 
sultry  days.  Another  wails  that 
philosophy  will  keep  him  at  the 
books  instead  of  at  the  seashore. 
How  foolish.  Philosophy  is  much 
more  palatable  over  a  bottle  of  cool¬ 
ing  beverage.  One  cannot  help  but 
philosophize  when  his  skin  is  being 
warmed  by  the  sun  and  his  feet  are 
being  cooled  by  the  Atlantic.  Yet 
this  man  must  spend  his  time  in  the 
uninspiring  chambers  of  T-305, 
wherein  philosophy  becomes  drudg¬ 
ery.  But  still  the  voices  grow  and 
increase  in  volume.  It  seems  as 
though  summer  school  will  rival 
Yawkey  and  Perini  for  attendance 
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during  the  summer  season.  To  the 
unfortunates  who  must  attend  we  say 
that  it  is  but  one  of  the  petty  vicis¬ 
situdes  that  we  mortals  fall  ill  to. 
Courage,  friends,  perhaps  it  will  rain 
for  thirty  days  during  July. 

*  *  * 

THE  PICK  OF  THE  CLASSICS 

Yes,  summer  is  a  time  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  only  for  some.  For  others,  it  is 
a  time  to  End  employment  that  will 
furnish  the  proper  amount  of  shekels 
necessary  to  continue  at  Boston  Col¬ 
lege.  As  the  jobs  are  temporary,  the 
students  will  accept  almost  any  kind 
of  employment  that  pays  enough 
money.  One  may  see  candidates  for 
degrees  at  the  wheels  of  trucks,  be¬ 
hind  the  counter  of  the  hot-dog  stand 
or  with  a  little  troop  of  boys  at  some 
summer  camp. 

We  well  remember  last  year.  We 
were  passing  an  open  ditch  wherein 
was  working  a  sweat-streaked  and 
dusty  individual.  As  his  pick  fell 
with  measured  stroke,  we  recognized 
a  certain  rhythm  and  meter  to  its 
beat.  Yes,  there  in  the  ditch  was  a 
Boston  College  man  working  at  the 
most  menial  of  tasks,  perhaps,  but 
reciting  Latin  poetry  to  himself  and 
swinging  his  pick  to  the  meter  of  the 
verse.  It  proved  to  us  the  truth  of 
that  little  appreciated  maxim,  "The 
Classics  are  always  with  us.”  That 
gentleman  was  not  in  a  ditch  remov¬ 
ing  earth  so  that  a  sewer  pipe  could 
be  laid.  He  was  spending  his  sum¬ 
mer  in  the  sylvan  glades  north  of 
Rome.  He  could  not  see  the  grime 


on  his  hands  nor  hear  the  crass  chat¬ 
ter  of  the  jack-hammer.  He  only 
saw  the  lambs  gamboling  on  the 
green  and  only  heard  the  lilt  of  the 
haunting  shepherd’s  pipes.  We 
thought  how  fortunate  he  was.  He 
was  earning  money  on  his  vacation 
and  touring  the  Latin  countryside  in 
the  company  of  Virgil  and  Horace  at 
the  same  time.  We  stood  a  moment 
in  quiet  contemplation.  He  turned 
a  sweaty  face  toward  us  and  lifted 
up  a  handful  of  dirt.  He  crumpled 
it  slowly,  pensively,  and  dramatically 
and  bowed  his  head.  "This,”  he 
said  as  it  sifted  through  his  fingers, 
"may  have  been  a  Caesar.”  We 
nodded  and  went  our  way,  our 
hearts  filled  with  philosophical 
thoughts. 

*  *  * 

PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE 
Two  battered  old  cars  were  parked 
crumpled  cheek  to  rusty  jowl  in  the 
parking  lot,  and  their  owners  were 
rhetorically  bragging,  as  only  our 
jallopy  owners  can.  One  of  them 
raced  his  motor  and  then  spoke 
proudly  through  a  cloud  of  blue 
smoke,  "Ah,  there.  Listen  to  ’er 
purr.”  The  other  leaned  gingerly 
out  the  window  and  peered  long  and 
critically  at  the  other  car.  "That’s 
nothin’,”  he  said  finally  in  a  satisfied 
tone.  "This  car’s  got  hub  caps.” 

*  *  * 

BROTHERLY  LOVE 

We  pause  a  moment  in  our  labors. 
The  Stylus  office  is  filled  with  the 
dignity  of  silence.  From  down  the 
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hall  we  hear  the  merry  laughter  of 
boys’  voices  from  the  Heights  office. 
We  listen  with  our  hearts  happy  and 
just  a  little  envious.  It  is  difficult 
to  work  up  here  with  the  older  fel¬ 
lows  while  down  the  corridor  the 
younger  students,  almost  flaunting 
their  youth  at  us,  their  minds  filled 
with  the  frivolous  thoughts  that  ado¬ 
lescence  brings,  laugh  and  giggle  as 
they  put  their  little  paper  to  bed. 
We  like  to  think  how  much  we 
would  like  it  if  we  were  but  a  few 
years  younger.  We,  too,  would  wear 
our  hat  brims  up  in  front  and  stand 
with  bated  breath  to  receive  our  next 
assignment.  We  can  hear  the  edi¬ 
tor  now  —  get  the  hot  scoop  on  the 
German  Club  minutes  —  and  off  we 
would  go  to  pour  our  small  vocabu¬ 
lary  into  a  paragraph  that  would 
make  the  fascinating  activities  of  the 
German  Club  live  again  on  the 
printed  page.  But  alas,  those  years 
are  gone. 

*  *  * 

CHOW  HOW? 

Among  the  more  alarming  rumors 
we’ve  heard  lately  is  one  that  there 
will  be  one  thousand  more  standees 
milling  around  rotunda-under  next 
fall,  all  with  lunches  clutched  in 
their  hot,  moist  little  hands.  On  the 
face  of  it,  such  a  move  would  seem  to 
be  as  impossible,  physically,  as  two 
hot-dogs  in  one  hot-dog  skin;  but, 
as  you  have  certainly  noticed,  our 
cafeteria  is  a  flexible  institution,  and 
B.  C.  men  have  developed  a  sort  of 
Elastic  Philosophy  for  eating  there; 


if  the  rumor  proves  true,  this  Elastic 
Philosophy  will  be  stretched  to  its 
ultimate  truths  next  fall.  Visitors 
to  the  cafeteria  will  probably  find 
the  seniors  standing  loftily  on  top  of 
the  tables  and  the  junior  class 
huddled  underneath,  while  the  soph¬ 
omores  wander  about  aimlessly  and 
the  freshman  class  dines  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  booth.  The  only  conclusion 
we  can  draw  is  that  the  rumor  is,  if 
nothing  else,  about  the  most  flatter¬ 
ing  tribute  that  has  yet  been  paid  to 
the  adaptability  of  the  B.  C.  man, 
and,  of  course,  his  Elastic  Philosophy. 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  please  note. 

*  *  * 

BABES  IN  ARMS 

Sometimes  the  mentality  of  cer¬ 
tain  people  amazes  us.  The  war  talk 
that  has  been  buffeted  about  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  past  months  (for  all  we 
know  there  might  be  a  war  on  by 
the  time  this  comes  out)  has  pro¬ 
voked  all  sorts  of  peculiar  reactions. 
A  good  friend  of  ours  from  a  small 
but  well-loved  college  told  us  a  few 
things  the  other  day.  He  says  that 
up  at  his  school,  where  he  is  a  senior, 
the  student  body  is  now  made  up  of 
about  seventy  percent  high-schoolers. 
This  percentage  of  the  student  body 
spends  most  of  its  time  picking  out 
its  branch  of  the  service,  advocating 
attack  on  Russia  and  generally  pants 
around  the  campus  just  waiting  for 
Uncle  to  say,  "Come  here,  my  little 
man,  I  need  you.”  This  has  given 
veterans  of  the  last  war  the  ominous 
impression  that  they  are  currently  en- 
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joying  a  nice  long  furlough  between 
wars.  Not  a  comfortable  feeling  by 
any  means. 

What’s  the  story,  anyway?  Must 
every  generation  learn  its  lesson  ? 
Did  we  come  home  too  full  of  stories 
of  the  fun  we  had,  without  enough 
stories  of  the  privation,  fear  and  cor¬ 
ruption  of  body  and  spirit  that  war 
brings?  Don’t  these  kids  realize,  as 
they  sit  around  their  fraternity  houses 
and  discuss  how  much  fun  it  will  be 
to  be  a  pilot  with  their  best  friend, 
don’t  they  realize  they  might  stand 
sorrowfully  to  one  side  some  day 
while  the  crash  crews  pull  a  broken 
body  from  a  splintered  wreck,  the 
body  of  their  friend?  Do  they  just 
look  at  the  Hollywood  movies  of 
soldiers  swinging  up  the  gangplank, 
singing  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  and 
pausing  only  to  kiss  extra  girls  and 
believe  that,  or  do  they  stop  and  pic¬ 
ture  themselves  three  decks  down, 
cramped  in  with  hundreds  of  other 
men,  while  a  submarine  or  a  bomber 
searches  for  a  shot  at  their  transport’s 
vitals  ? 

Why  don’t  these  kids  wake  up  to 
the  truth  if  the  politicians  can’t  ?  No¬ 
body  wants  a  war.  If  one  is  forced 
upon  us,  and  that  doesn’t  mean  they 
have  to  fight  on  the  doorstep,  we’ll 
fight.  But  until  the  time  comes  when 
we  must  fight,  let’s  forget  about  it. 
Let’s  not  go  looking  for  it.  Keep 
at  the  books  and  try  to  live  a  normal 
life.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  though 
being  able  to  live  a  normal  life  is 
the  only  abnormal  thing  in  this 


world.  So,  while  you  have  a  chance 
to,  enjoy  it. 

*  *  * 

LEPRECHAUNS  EVERY  DAY 

After  carefully  examining  their 
child  of  the  May,  the  Stylus  editors 
concluded,  with  the  unique  smugness 
of  editors  everywhere,  that  this  was 
THE  issue.  This,  they  trumpeted 
gleefully,  had  everything.  Every  de¬ 
partment  in  the  magazine  was  fairly 
oozing  with  lit’r’y  talent,  and  the 
eagle  on  the  cover  had  a  new  gleam 
in  his  eye.  Wrapped  up  as  they  were 
in  their  pink  clouds  the  editors  failed 
to  notice  their  magazine’s  mightiest 
lack:  the  Stylus  had  no  clique.  Al¬ 
though  the  editors  are  a  notoriously 
touchy  lot,  we  feel  it’s  our  bounden 
duty  to  inform  them  of  this  striking 
deficiency.  Traditionally,  no  college 
activity  is  complete  without  a  clique, 
and  this  year’s  Stylus ,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  people  who  don’t 
know  each  other,  had  better  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  Just  how  the  mag¬ 
azine  is  put  together  every  month 
is  somewhat  of  a  mystery  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  All  we  know  is  that  manu¬ 
scripts  keep  appearing  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  desks  in  the  second-floor  Mu¬ 
seum  office  every  day.  While  we  have 
seen  two  or  three  contributors  bolt¬ 
ing  in  and  out  of  the  office,  we’re 
inclined  to  think  that  there  must  be 
a  few  leprechauns  mixed  up  in  the 
whole  disquieting  business,  and 
strongly  recommend  that  the  office 
be  exorcised  and  a  few  horseshoes 
hung  over  the  door. 


MORNING  SORROW 

(The  following  short  story  is  the  prize-winning  entry  in  the 
Myles  Connolly  Competition.) 

By  WILLIAM  J.  SIPSEY 


HE  rain  beat  steadily  against  the 
window.  He  stood  with  his  back 
to  the  door  trying  to  see  out,  but  the 
panes  were  blurred,  and  beyond  the 
partial  shelter  of  the  eaves  the  down¬ 
pour  was  a  sheet  of  steel.  He  had 
the  feeling  that  he  was  trapped, 
closed  in,  that  he  could  not  escape 
this  moment,  ever;  that  he  was 
bottled  up  with  it  for  keeps.  He 
almost  wished  that  he  were. 

He  heard  the  sharp  click  of  her 
heels,  down  the  stairs,  crossing  the 
hall,  coming  into  the  room.  They 
stopped  behind  him.  He  pretended 
for  a  moment  that  he  did  not  hear. 
His  mind  fought  desperately  for 
time  and  yet,  helplessly,  he  realized 
that  it  was  no  use.  He  could  not 
change  anything. 

"Jim,”  softly. 

When  he  turned  to  her,  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  his  mouth  were  clamped 
tight  He  scanned  her  face  yearn¬ 
ingly.  She  was  not  beautiful,  nor 
pretty  even,  but  she  had  the  some¬ 
thing  that  he  imagined  an  artist 
might  refer  to  as  personality  or  char¬ 
acter.  Her  nose  was  tilted  slightly 
and  the  bridge  of  it  was  freckled. 
He  had  long  ago  decided  that  her 
best  points  were  her  eyes  and  her 


mouth.  Her  eyes  were  deep  green, 
and  her  mouth  small  and  timid  but 
with  surprising  firmness  about  the 
corners.  Desperately  he  memorized 
her  features,  burning  them  into  his 
brain.  It  would  not  be  long  now. 
Soon  there  would  be  nothing  left 
but  the  image. 

His  eyes,  meeting  hers,  pleaded 
mutely.  He  looked  down  at  her  suit¬ 
case  and  up  at  her  again.  His  mouth 
opened  and  his  lips  formed  voiceless 
words.  He  made  a  vague  gesture 
with  his  hands. 

Her  voice  trembled.  "If  you’d 
rather  not,  I  can  very  easily  .  .  .” 
she  broke  off. 

"No,  I’ll  take  you.”  His  voice 
was  small  and  dry.  He  ran  his  tongue 
under  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  He 
said  simply:  "You  know  I  want  to, 
Helen.” 

She  reached  out  her  hand  to  touch 
him,  but  he  had  stepped  sideways  a 
little  to  pick  up  her  suitcase,  and  her 
hand  dangled  pathetically  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  midair.  When  he  straight¬ 
ened,  he  saw  the  gesture  and  the  way 
she  was  looking  at  him.  He  put  down 
the  suitcase.  Now,  he  said  to  him¬ 
self,  Now!  If  I  can  only  find  the 
right  thing  to  say,  the  right  phrase. 
There  must  be  a  way. 
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He  stepped  forward,  hesitantly, 
tentatively,  his  mind  searching  fran¬ 
tically  for  words.  It  was  too  late. 
The  moment,  if  it  had  existed  at  all, 
was  gone;  it  had  eluded  him.  He 
saw  her  stiffen  imperceptibly,  and 
he  knew.  She  was  drawing  back  into 
herself.  He  could  not  reach  her. 

She  buttoned  the  raincoat  and 
hooked  the  belt  about  her,  tugging 
nervously  at  its  ends. 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  I 
took  a  train,  Jim.  It’s  raining  awfully 
hard  and  the  leaves  on  the  ground 
will  be  like  ice." 

He  glanced  sharply  at  her.  So 
that  was  it.  It  had  not  occurred  to 
him  before  that  she  would  consider 
his  driving  her  an  unnecessary  ordeal 
for  both  of  them.  She  was  like  that, 
of  course.  She  would  want  to  avoid 
hurting  him  as  much  as  she  possibly 
could.  Oddly  enough,  he  did  not 
feel  the  same  way.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing,  he  thought  savagely,  that  he 
would  enjoy  more  than  hurting  her, 
now,  this  minute. 

"You  know  I  like  to  drive  in  the 
rain,"  he  said  caustically.  She  col¬ 
ored  a  little,  and  he  knew  he  had 
hit  his  mark.  She  knew  that  he  had 
seen  through  her.  Somehow,  he  was 
not  as  pleased  with  himself  as  he  had 
expected. 

Irritably,  he  went  to  the  window 
and  rubbed  the  damp  off  the  glass 
with  the  flat  of  his  hand.  If  he 
could  only  concentrate  on  something 
for  a  moment  or  two,  anything  that 
would  clear  his  mind,  give  him  a 


fresh  approach.  He  tried  to  see  out, 
to  imagine  other  streets  in  the  rain, 
other  houses,  other  rooms;  rooms 
where  the  rain  against  the  window 
only  heightened  the  warmth  and 
comfort  within,  rooms  with  fire¬ 
places  and  books  and  cheer,  rooms 
with  love.  He  tried  to  place  him¬ 
self  and  Helen  in  such  a  room,  but 
the  picture  kept  blurring  on  him,  and 
he  had  to  restrain  himself  from  cry¬ 
ing  out. 

She  was  watching  him,  he  sensed. 
He  could  hear  and  feel  her  restless¬ 
ness.  It  was  no  use,  he  thought,  and 
there  was  no  anguish  in  his  thinking 
now,  only  acceptance  and  cold  fact. 
He  turned  and  faced  her.  She  was 
biting  at  her  lower  lip.  And  she 
was  crying.  Somewhere,  in  a  deep, 
hidden  recess  of  his  being,  he  laugh¬ 
ed  idiotically.  It  was  funny.  She 
was  crying  without  tears. 

She  took  a  short,  leading  step  in 
the  direction  of  the  door.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  picked  up 
the  suitcase.  "Let’s  get  started,"  he 
said. 

He  threw  a  last  retreating  glance 
at  the  room.  He  had  never  liked 
it.  It  was  a  cheerless,  drab  room, 
furnished  sparsely  with  antiseptic 
bad  taste.  More  like  the  waiting 
room  of  a  public  institution  than  the 
parlor  of  a  boarding  home  for  young 
ladies,  he  had  always  thought.  Yet 
suddenly  the  room  seemed  to  warm 
up  to  him.  He  regretted  now  that 
he  had  not  thought  more  kindly  of  it. 
Part  of  him  would  always  remain  in 
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this  room  no  matter  where  he  went. 
And  —  wherever  else  he  might  go 
—  he  knew  that  he  would  never 
enter  this  room  again. 

Mrs.  Martin  was  waiting  for  them 
in  the  hall.  She  threw  her  huge  arms 
about  Helen,  squeezing  the  frail  little 
body  with  such  generosity  of  feeling 
that  Jim  wondered  that  Helen  did 
not  break  in  two.  Abruptly  she 
pushed  Helen  away  from  her  and 
dabbed  at  the  fleshy  underparts  of 
her  eyes  with  fat,  marshmallow 
hands. 

"No,”  she  said  firmly  to  Helen, 
who  was  on  the  verge  of  tears,  "we 
won’t  cry  now.  Not  at  least  until 
we’ve  had  our  coffee.”  She  glared 
at  them  both  as  if  anticipating  op¬ 
position.  "You  don’t  think,”  she 
harrumphed,  "that  I’d  let  you  leave 
here  this  morning  without  a  cup  of 
coffee.”  Without  waiting  for  com¬ 
ment,  she  turned  and  led  them  down 
the  hallway  to  the  kitchen,  waddling 
from  side  to  side,  a  behemoth  on 
Cinderella  legs. 

The  coffee  v/as  bubbling  on  the 
stove,  filling  the  room  with  its  fresh, 
stimulating  odor  of  good  morning. 
Mrs.  Martin  had  already  set  their 
places.  It  would  not  be  much,  she 
told  them,  but  at  least  it  would  warm 
their  stomachs  against  the  dampness 
outside. 

Jim  saw  that  there  was  oatmeal 
on  the  table,  and  a  heaping  platter 
of  hot  corn  muffins,  and  jam  and 
butter  and  heavy  cream.  He  felt 
wretched,  but  still  he  supposed  he 


should  eat.  He  had  had  no  break¬ 
fast  and  he  knew  he  needed  the  food. 
Besides,  they  couldn’t  offend  Mrs. 
Martin.  He  forced  himself  to  eat. 

They  sat  down,  Mrs.  Martin 
clucking  over  them  solicitously,  di¬ 
recting  them  to  full  and  plenty.  Jim 
lost  himself  in  eating,  conscious  now 
and  then  only  of  the  continuous  cur¬ 
rent  of  talk  passing  between  Helen 
and  Mrs.  Martin.  Out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye  he  could  see  Helen  pick¬ 
ing  at  her  food  with  nervous  dis¬ 
interest.  Mrs.  Martin,  after  her  first 
injunction,  appeared  not  to  notice 
and  sustained  a  steady  line  of  chat¬ 
ter.  She  assured  Helen  that  of 
course  she  had  always  had  only  the 
nicest  girls  living  with  her,  the  nicest 
and  most  refined,  but  that  she  had 
felt  all  along  that  Helen  was  the 
nicest  of  them  all.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  had  first  laid  eyes  on  her, 
she  had  known  that  Helen  was  — 
well,  kind  of  different  somehow. 

Jim  had  finished  eating  now  and 
he  fretted.  The  food  had  filled  the 
physical  cavity  but  there  was  the 
other  emptiness.  Unable  to  find  a 
break  in  Mrs.  Martin’s  long  protesta¬ 
tion  of  affection,  he  sat  with  nothing 
on  which  to  concentrate  except  the 
festering  discontent  and  resentment 
that  welled  inside  him.  Would  the 
woman  ever  stop  ?  The  sight  of 
Helen  flushed  and  happy  beneath 
Mrs.  Martin’s  steady  stream  of  kind¬ 
ness  added  to  his  bitterness.  He 
wanted  to  pick  her  up  and  shake  her. 
She  was  always  grateful  for  even  the 
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smallest  show  of  affection  and  friend¬ 
ship  from  anyone  —  anyone  except 
him  —  and  he  loved  her  so  much 
that  at  times  he  thought  he  would 
explode. 

He  got  up  and  stood  awkwardly 
at  the  table  waiting  for  a  sign  from 
Helen.  At  last  she  noticed  him  and 
she  thanked  Mrs.  Martin  and  told 
her  that  she  would  never  forget  her. 
The  women  rose.  Tears  worked 
down  and  over  the  massive  flesh 
spots  of  Mrs.  Martin’s  face.  She 
reached  into  the  pocket  of  her  house- 
dress  and  brought  forth  a  pocket 
watch.  It  was  a  man’s  watch,  large, 
of  an  earlier  period,  and  gold.  She 
pressed  it  into  Helen’s  hand. 

”1  want  you  to  have  it.  It  was 
my  husband’s,  and  I  really  have  no 
use  for  it  now,”  she  choked. 

Helen  looked  at  Mrs.  Martin  and 
her  face  emptied  of  color,  the  muscles 
straining  with  the  effort  to  hold  back 
the  tears  which  had  risen  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  For  a  moment  her  fingers 
fidgeted  distractedly  with  the  watch, 
and  then  she  broke  down.  She 
put  her  head  on  the  older  woman’s 
shoulder  and  cried,  her  frail  body 
wrenching  with  sobs. 

Jim  watched  the  scene,  feeling 
himself  outside  it  and  useless.  He 
would  not  admit  that  there  had  been 
anything  generous  and  kind  in  Mrs. 
Martin’s  gesture.  It  was  stupid  and 
he  hated  her  for  it.  He  could  see 
the  watch  in  Helen’s  hand,  not  as 
it  was  now,  but  on  a  black  cord  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  black  waistband.  The 


hopelessness  of  his  situation  had  be¬ 
come  crystallized  in  the  watch. 
Whatever  illusion  he  may  have  en¬ 
tertained  about  dissuading  Helen  had 
been  completely  shattered  by  the  gift 
of  the  watch.  There  were  no  longer 
any  possible  openings  in  the  barrier 
between  himself  and  Helen.  Mrs. 
Martin  had  closed  them,  irrevocably. 

He  did  not  know  how  he  managed 
but  somehow  he  succeeded  in  getting 
Helen  out  of  the  house  and  into  the 
car.  He  started  the  motor  and  hesi¬ 
tated  just  long  enough  for  Helen  to 
wave  to  Mrs.  Martin,  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  doorway  looking  after 
them.  She  waved  back.  He  put  the 
car  into  gear  and  drove  away  quickly. 

The  car  was  an  old  convertible. 
The  heater  beat  back  the  cold  but 
was  useless  against  the  dampness. 
He  reached  into  the  cubbyhole  be¬ 
tween  the  seat  and  the  rear  window 
and  got  the  blanket.  She  wrapped 
herself  in  it  and  sat  back  reflectively. 

"People  are  nice,”  she  said.  There 
was  still  the  strain  of  crying  in  her 
voice.  He  knew  she  was  referring 
to  Mrs.  Martin  and  he  made  no  com¬ 
ment.  He  offered  her  a  cigarette 
which  she  refused.  He  lit  one  for 
himself  and  tried  to  concentrate  on 
the  road  ahead. 

They  rode  for  about  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  in  dead  silence.  She  had  been 
right,  the  driving  was  bad.  They 
were  out  on  the  main  highway  now. 
The  rain  slashed  against  the  wind¬ 
shield  and  once  or  twice  the  car  skid¬ 
ded  dangerously.  He  would  have  to 
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slow  down  a  bit.  He  had  been  driv¬ 
ing  faster  than  he  realized.  Levelling 
his  speed  at  an  even  thirty  he  began 
to  relax. 

Now  the  atmosphere  had  become 
brittle  with  silence.  Finally,  when 
he  thought  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  she  spoke. 

Won’t  you  please  try  to  under¬ 
stand,  Jim?” 

He  was  making  her  unhappy.  The 
quiet,  beseeching  tone  of  her  voice 
told  him  so,  and  he  was  instantly 
ashamed  of  himself  and  his  behavior. 
And  yet  he  was  not  able  to  relent, 
not  quite. 

”1  only  understand  that  I  love 
you.”  He  said  it  flatly,  not  looking 
at  her.  He  heard  her  sigh  deep 
within  herself.  When  she  answered, 
her  voice  came  to  him  from  a  great 
distance. 

"And  I  love  you,  too.  But  I  don’t 
think  it’s  the  kind  of  love  you  under¬ 
stand,  or  want,  or  even  need.  At 
least  not  right  now.” 

It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had 
ever  said  it,  that  she  loved  him,  and 
he  was  surprised  that  it  did  not  make 
him  happy.  It  was  the  way  she  said 
it,  he  supposed.  She  had  not  made 
it  sound  like  very  much. 

The  rain  came  straight  down  now, 
big  drops,  splashing  against  the  hood 
and  washing  backward  against  the 
windshield.  The  sudden  shift  made 
for  a  slightly  improved  vision  and 
Jim,  catching  sight  of  a  familiar 
landmark,  realized  with  a  sharp 


twinge  that  they  were  more  than 
halfway  there. 

He  switched  on  the  radio  and 
played  with  the  selector  until  he 
found  something  soothing.  The  song 
was  "Miss  You,”  an  ordinary  song, 
sticking  close  to  the  vernacular  of 
the  torch,  but  it  was  Crosby  singing 
and  that  made  it,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  the  only  song  in  the  world. 

Jim  looked  at  Helen  stealthily. 
She  had  reclined  her  head  against 
the  upholstery  and  the  tension  was 
gone  from  her  face.  He  had  made 
a  happy  selection.  Crosby  was  her 
favorite,  too.  He  wondered  if  they 
had  radios  where  she  was  going.  His 
idea  of  the  life  she  was  entering  was 
vague  and  confused  and  a  little  ter¬ 
rifying.  The  hope  that  he  might 
deter  her  was  a  futile  one,  but,  futile 
or  not,  it  persisted  and  beat  against 
his  skull  and  moved  him,  as  it  had 
done  in  the  past  few  weeks,  to  try 
everything  possible  to  discourage  her. 

Her  face  had  grown  incredibly 
soft.  As  always,  her  fragility  next 
to  his  ungainly  bulk  stirred  a  great 
tenderness  in  him.  He  wanted  to 
reach  out  and  take  her  gently  in  his 
arms,  but  that  was  the  one  thing 
that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
do.  It  would  not  be  fair,  and  al¬ 
though  he  had  fought  her  intention 
bitterly  and  resentfully  from  the  very 
beginning,  he  wanted  to  win  only  on 
his  own  terms. 

The  rich,  husky  tones  came  from 
the  loudspeaker  and  filled  the  car 
with  hunger-sorrow.  The  windows 
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rattled  against  the  onslaught  of  the 
wind  and  rain.  Little  drafts  of  cold, 
wet  air  seeped  through  the  porous 
canvas  top,  hovered  ominously  about 
the  back  of  his  neck,  and  crept  into 
his  very  core.  He  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  stark  reality  of  his  impend¬ 
ing  loss.  It  could  not  happen.  He 
must  not  let  it.  They  had  left  the 
open  highway  behind  them  and  had 
come  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
Desperately  he  realized  that  he  did 
not  have  much  time,  five  minutes  at 
the  most.  He  pulled  the  car  to  the 
side  of  the  road  and  stopped. 

"Helen,”  he  said,  "Helen.  It 
wasn’t  meant  to  be  this  way.  Let’s 
turn  back.  Helen,  please.  Think 
about  it  some  more,  give  it  more 
time,  another  month  at  least.” 

She  gave  him  a  strange  look  and 
did  not  answer.  He  thought  she 
must  be  thinking  it  over  and  his 
spirits  rose.  Words,  phrases,  feel¬ 
ings  surged  to  the  surface.  He  had 
so  much  to  say,  so  much  that  he 
wanted  to  tell  her,  and  there  was  not 
time  enough. 

He  took  a  package  of  cigarettes 
from  his  pocket.  Feverishly  he  was 
trying  to  sustain  the  moment,  work  it 
over,  reinforce  it.  He  was  closer  to 
her  now,  he  felt,  than  he  had  been 
at  any  time  in  the  past  week.  This 
was  his  last  chance;  she  must  not 
elude  him  again. 

He  lit  two  cigarettes  and  offered 
her  one.  She  refused  it.  He  recalled 
that  she  had  been  refusing  them  all 
morning  and  he  looked  at  her  ques¬ 


tioningly.  She  met  his  eyes  fully. 
When  she  spoke  there  was  compas¬ 
sion  in  her  voice,  and  firmness  and 
determination,  too. 

"I’ll  have  to  get  used  to  going 
without  them  sometime.  The  sooner 
the  better.” 

The  impact  was  almost  physical. 
Nothing  else  she  might  have  said 
could  have  struck  him  so  forcibly. 
He  felt  it  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach 
with  curious,  sapping  weakness.  It 
was  the  end,  defeat.  .  He  ground  his 
gears.  The  car  bucked  and  bolted 
agonizingly  as  he  wrenched  the  shift 
into  high. 

"I’m  sorry,  Jim,”  she  said,  "but 
after  all,  it’s  my  life.” 

She  was  right.  It  was  her  life  and 
he  had  no  claims  on  it.  There  had 
never  been  any  question  about  that; 
they  had  not  known  each  other  long 
enough.  Yet  he  had  thought  of  her 
all  along  as  his  girl.  He  had  built 
plans  around  her,  and  he  could  not 
easily  reconcile  himself  to  losing  her. 
The  attitude  was  wrong,  he  knew 
that,  but  knowing  it  was  wrong  did 
not  help  very  much. 

The  place  loomed  ahead  of  them 
now.  All  week  he  had  been  seeing 
it  in  nightmares  and  now  here  it  was, 
the  tranquil  gray  buildings  on  the 
softly  sloping  hills.  Vaguely  he  was 
conscious  that  Helen  was  looking  at 
him  with  troubled  eyes.  With  a  pang 
he  realized  that  he  had  made  their 
last  days  together  as  difficult  as  pos¬ 
sible.  And  she  need  not  have  en¬ 
dured  it;  she  might  have  avoided  it, 
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refused  to  see  him,  but  instead  she 
had  stuck  by  him,  trying  to  make  him 
understand. 

He  turned  off  the  highway  and 
stopped  at  the  main  building.  Tender¬ 
ness  fought  with  bitterness  and  won. 
He  turned  to  Helen  trying  to  find  the 
words  that  would  make  the  past  week 
all  right.  They  would  never  see 
each  other  again.  He  did  not  want 
her  memories  of  their  last  days  to¬ 
gether  to  be  unhappy  ones.  He 
started  to  speak,  but  she  put  her 
hand  to  his  mouth.  She  had  her 
suitcase  on  the  seat  near  the  door. 
She  leaned  over  and  kissed  his  cheek 
lightly. 

"Good-bye,  Jim.” 

And  she  was  gone  before  he  knew 
what  had  happened.  He  wanted  to 
call  her  back,  but  he  thought  better 
of  it.  Watching  her  climb  the  steps 
quickly,  he  knew  —  she  would  not 
have  come  back.  Even  in  this  last 
moment,  when  he  wished  to  tell  her 
that  it  was  all  right,  that  he  under¬ 
stood,  he  had  been  cheated.  He 
kicked  the  shift  viciously. 


She  was  at  the  door.  It  opened. 
A  nun’s  face  blocked  off  in  starched 
white  and  a  black  hood,  peered  out 
at  Helen.  It  nodded.  Jim  strained, 
trying  to  get  through  the  rain  to  one 
last  clear  picture  of  Helen.  As  she 
followed  the  black  figure  into  the 
hallway,  he  leaned  forward,  his  heart 
pounding.  The  door  closed  behind 
her.  She  was  gone. 

He  sank  back  in  the  seat.  If  only 
he  could  have  told  her,  made  her 
believe  that  he  understood,  it  would 
not  be  so  bad.  Of  course  he  didn’t 
understand.  It  would  be  a  long  time 
before  he  did.  He  was  bitter  and 
resentful.  He  know  he  had  no  right 
to  be,  but  he  was.  It  was  something 
he  would  have  to  fight  against,  and 
he  would  lick  it  —  but  not  today, 
tomorrow,  or  even  next  week.  But 
what  would  he  do  in  the  meantime? 
He  knew  that  when  you  are  twenty- 
one,  life  doesn’t  stop  altogether.  But 
he  could  not  help  wondering  where 
or  when  he  would  catch  up  with  it. 


m 


orning. 


The  brown  marsh  lies  indolent 
Beneath  the  jewel-dead  dawn, 

When  half-heard  lisps  of  morning 
Being  born  first  stir  the  hazel  lock  of  mist 
And  weep  away  the  silence. 

Now  in  the  absence  of  the  toy-filled  day, 

The  moon  sends  down 
Less  than  the  opal-fire  orgies  of  the  night 
Upon  the  rain-bleached  branches  of  the  pear. 
Night  dies  in  shadows. 

Morning,  bright  as  whittled  bone, 

Stabs  out  the  fading  eyes  of  stars, 

White  fugitives  fleeing. 


Pythonic  night,  with  coils  outstretched, 

Has  leeched  the  last  remaining  morsels  of  its  stay, 
Now  shriveled  in  that  brainless  age 
That  knows  when  stillness  leaves 
Our  sepulchre  of  earth  and  steel  and  stone, 

And  light  moves  in,  sharp  needle  tip, 

To  knife  its  small  pernicious  heart. 


Lot’s  wife  felt  the  likeness  of  the  dawn, 

Short-lived 

Like  passion’s  sudden  lightning  in  the  heart. 

And  her  desire  hardened  in  decision’s  iron  spear, 

No  firmer  than  her  fist  that  froze 
Upon  the  supple  axis  of  her  will 
Before  that  heart  admitted  fallacy. 

—  Bernard  Driscoll 
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ON  TALKING  OF  NOTHING 
IN  ROMEO  AND  JULIET 

(The  following  essay  is  the  prize-winning  entry  in  the  Myles  Connolly  Competition.) 

By  WILLIAM  L.  JONES 


"Peace,  peace,  Mercutio,  peace! 

Thou  talk’ st  of  nothing.” 

When  first  I  heard  Mercutio’s 
delightful  tale  of  Queen  Mab  and 
her  elfish  deeds,  and  its  rude  inter¬ 
ruption  by  the  love-sick  Romeo,  I 
supposed  that  all  lovers  must  be  prac¬ 
tical  fools.  In  the  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  I  have,  of  course,  changed 
such  ideas;  for  what  is  nothingness 
to  those  in  love?  Their  only  con¬ 
cern  is  for  the  real  and  tangible,  for 
the  moon  and  the  stars  and  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  love.  They  have  no 
time  for  vain  fantasies,  no  interest 
in  the  world  of  make-believe.  And  yet 
are  these  fantasies  which  they  are  so 
quick  to  scorn,  unsubstantial?  Are 
they  really  nothing  ?  Though  cloud- 
built  and  ethereal,  they  are  rather 
the  gossamer  essence  of  all  romance. 
Merely  let  the  world  that  is  "too 
much  with  us”  slide  from  our  should¬ 
ers,  and  we  open  the  gates  to  the 
shining  world  of  make-believe. 

Perhaps  those  gates  open  their 
widest  for  the  child,  for  he  is  the 
royalty  of  "never-never  land.”  He 
may  talk  with  fairies,  elves,  lepre¬ 
chauns,  with  any  of  the  little  people 
who  can  dwell  there;  he  may  be  any¬ 


one  he  wishes.  Although  I  shall  take 
my  cue  from  Mercutio  and  speak 
mainly  of  the  kingdom  whence  fairy 
tales  and  folklore  spring.  I  should 
like  to  pause  here  for  a  moment  and 
pass  into  the  realm  of  "let's  pretend.” 
I  like  to  think  of  one  particular  boy 
who  passed  through  those  gates  per¬ 
haps  more  often  than  any  other  youth 
in  literature.  He  could  rescue  the 
fair  Lady  Griselda  from  the  proud 
Cathro,  who  in  reality  was  his  school¬ 
master,  or  he  could  even  restore  his 
Queen  to  her  rightful  throne;  and 
whenever  a  mere  mundane  obstacle 
blocked  his  path,  Tommy  Sandys  al¬ 
ways  "kent  a  wy”  to  remove  it.  J. 
M.  Barrie's  "Sentimental  Tommy,” 
for  so  he  was  dubbed,  was  no  ordi¬ 
nary  lad,  and  he  himself  had  once 
said,  "I'm  so  queer,  that  when  I 
thinks  'bout  myself,  I'm  .  .  .  I’m 
sometimes  near  feared.”  Even  his 
companions,  who  had  vivid  enough 
imaginations,  could  not  lose  them¬ 
selves  as  he  could,  so  far  into  that 
world  of  unreality  that  it  became 
real  and  tangible.  He  had  many  a 
wound  to  prove  that  he  had  clashed 
with  Cathro,  many  a  bruise  to  bear 
witness  to  the  battles  with  the  evil 
Stroke.  Little  wonder  he  was  called 
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sentimental;  little  wonder  he  could 
love  and  laugh  and  weep  with  the 
world.  No  man  who  has  imagination 
and  who  can  use  it  when  all  about 
him  Philistines  are  crying  "humbug,” 
can  help  but  feel  the  warmth  of  an¬ 
other  man’s  joy  or  the  ache  of  another 
man’s  sorrow.  They  can  never  be 
like  those  men  who  have  resigned 
from  the  human  race  because  they 
can  snicker  when  the  broken  King 
Lear  staggers  upon  the  stage,  his  be¬ 
loved  Cordelia  dead  in  his  arms;  nor 
can  they  ever  know  the  great  price 
such  men  have  paid  for  their  in¬ 
sensibility  to  mankind.  There  are 
thousands  like  Tommy,  thousands 
like  Peer  Gynt,  who  rode  reindeer 
through  the  skies;  like  "Huck”  Finn, 
the  pirate,  or  Tom  Sawyer,  the  ad¬ 
venturer.  Whether  they  be  coal 
miner  or  salesman,  factory  worker  or 
business  man,  still  can  they  feel 
shrieking  wind  and  icy  spray,  and 
can  taste  bitter  salt  upon  their  lips; 
and  so  their  life  is  blest. 


But  Mercutio  spoke  of  Mab,  the 
fairy  queen  of  dreams,  and  she 


dwells  in  another  part  of  this  king¬ 


dom  with  many  other  fairy  kings 
and  queens,  with  elves  and  gnomes, 
kelpies  and  trolls  from  every  nation 
of  the  world.  Their  home  is  the 
land  of  fairy  tale  and  folklore.  Fairy 
tale,  which  is  the  delight  of  all  chil¬ 
dren  everywhere;  folklore,  which 
has  grown  up  out  of  the  life  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  world  as  a  tree 
grows  up  out  of  its  soil.  And  as  a 
tree  is  shaped  by  the  sun  and  the 
wind,  the  heat  and  the  cold,  the 
drought  and  the  rain,  so  the  tales  are 
shaped  by  the  thoughts  and  actions, 
the  aspirations  and  the  fears  of  peo¬ 
ple.  Every  land  in  the  world  has 
its  own  legends  and  folk  tales,  and 
its  own  characteristic  little  people, 
but  the  British  Isles,  Scandinavia,  and 
Germany,  perhaps,  tell  the  most  won¬ 
derful  stories  and  have  the  richest 
legends  of  all.  In  the  myths  and 
fairy  tales  of  these  three  countries, 
and  especially  of  Britain,  we  shall 
find  the  bedrock  of  all  literature, 
and  not  the  nothingness  that  Romeo 
saw  there. 

Although  the  British  fairy  tales 
and  legends  that  have  come  down 
to  us  are  the  survivals  of  Celtic 
paganism,  they  have  exercised  an 
important  influence  upon  all  Eng¬ 
lish  literature.  Those  medieval  ro¬ 
mances  and  legends  which  stood  for 
history  then,  are  now  found  in  much 
of  our  literature  with  all  the  figures 
of  their  bright  mythology.  Britain 
is  the  land  of  King  Oberon,  who 
ruled  the  fairies  with  his  Queen,  Ti- 
tania,  in  Shakespeare’s  "Midsummer 
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Night’s  Dream”;  it  is  the  dreamy 
forest  of  Arden,  and  the  country  of 
Gwyn  ap  Nudd,  who  rode  as  Sir 
Guyon  in  Spenser’s  "Faerie  Queene.” 

The  Celtic  pagans  were  separated 
into  two  main  branches,  the  Gaels 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the 
Britons  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
from  these  early  branches  we  have 
received  two  distinct  types  of  British 
folklore,  Irish  and  English;  and  just 
as  their  pagan  religions,  their  dia¬ 
lects  and  their  physical  appearances 
differed  then,  so,  too,  does  their  lit¬ 
erature,  steeped  in  all  those  ancient 
traditions,  differ  now.  The  rich  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Irish  has  descended  from 
sagas  and  legends  which  fall  into 
three  main  groups.  The  first,  the 
Legendary  Cycle,  tells  of  a  mytho¬ 
logical  world,  peopled  with  the  shad¬ 
owy  figures  of  the  gods  and  demi¬ 
gods  of  the  early  Irish.  These  are  the 
wonderful  stories  of  the  Tuatha  de 
Danann,  the  blond,  godlike  people 
of  Dana.  They  came  to  Erin  from 
the  sky  and  brought  with  them  four 
marvelous  treasures,  one  of  which 
was  the  Stone  of  Fal  which  would 
utter  a  human  cry  when  touched  by 
the  rightful  King  of  Erin.  After 
they  had  dwelt  in  Ireland  for  many 
years,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Fo- 
mors,  enormous  giants  who  lived  be¬ 
neath  the  sea.  Thunder  rolled  in 
Erin  as  spears  and  lances  smote 
against  shields,  and  god  and  giant 
warriors  shouted  to  the  skies.  The 
battle  raged,  bloody  and  cruel,  until 
the  greatest  warrior  of  the  gods, 
Lugh  of  the  Long  Arms,  blinded 


Balor,  the  evil-eyed  chief  of  the 
giants,  and  drove  the  Fomors  back 
to  their  country  underneath  the  sea. 
Years  after  this,  the  gods  were  con¬ 
quered  by  the  mortal  Milesians  and 
went  to  dwell  in  underground  realms 
of  inexhaustible  splendor.  It  was 


from  this  time  that  the  Gaelic  gods 
received  the  name  by  which  the  Irish 
peasantry  know  them  today  —  Aes 
Sidhe,  the  People  of  the  Hills,  or, 
more  briefly,  the  Sidhe.  These  are 
the  legendary  hill-people  who  have 
become  the  fabulous  fairies  of  Erin 
through  the  stories  of  the  ancient 
bards  and  the  pens  of  the  modern 
writers,  such  as  Padraic  Colum,  W. 
B.  Yeats,  and  Seumas  MacManus. 

The  last  two  cycles  of  sagas  tell 
the  stories  of  the  mythical  heroes  of 
Erin  and  their  brave  and  marvelous 
deeds.  The  Red  Branch  Cycle  are 
mainly  tales  of  Cuchulain,  "The 
Hound  of  Ulster,”  most  famous  of 
all  the  warriors  of  Red  Branch  Hall. 
The  Fenian  Cycle  tells  the  stories  of 
Finn  McCool,  the  Irish  King  Arthur, 
whose  name  is  still  a  household  word 
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in  every  part  of  Ireland.  Although 
these  heroes  have  no  part  in  fairy¬ 
land,  still  many  of  the  characters  who 
enter  into  the  tales  are  fairies  of  the 
tribe  of  Dana.  One  of  these  was 
Queen  Maeve  of  Connaught,  queen 
of  all  the  Sidhe,  who  desired  the 
wondrous  Dun  Bull  of  Cooley  in 
Ulster  and  vowed  that  she  would 
take  it  by  force.  On  the  night  be¬ 
fore  the  battle,  her  seeress  came  to 
her  as  she  stood  in  the  twilight  of 
the  fields  and  made  this  prophecy, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  as  one  of 
the  finest  bits  of  prose  in  all  litera¬ 
ture. 

"Through  all  my  dreams  there 
comes  a  lad,  young  though  he  is,  the 
marks  of  many  wounds  are  on  his 
skin,  and  round  his  head  there  shines 
the  hero’s  light.  A  face  he  has,  the 
noblest  and  the  best,  and  in  his  eyes 
sparkles  the  champion’s  gleam.  A 
stripling,  fair  and  honest  in  his  home, 
but  in  the  battle  fierce  and  tough  and 
strong  as  though  he  wore  a  mighty 
dragon’s  form. 

"By  him  your  hosts  are  all  hewn 
down,  and  on  the  battlefield  the 
slain,  foot  laid  to  foot  and  hand  to 
hand,  do  lie.  Before  the  hosts  of 
Ulster  all  unmoved  he  stands  as  if 
to  guard  them  from  the  fight. 

"To  all  the  world  this  youth’s 
name  shall  be  known  —  Cuchulain, 
son  of  Sualtach  of  the  Feats.  But 
in  the  North,  because  he  guards 
their  homes  as  a  good  watchdog 
guards  the  flocks  upon  the  moun¬ 
tainside,  men  call  him  lovingly  — 
The  Hound  of  Ulster.” 


For  months  after  the  battle  had 
begun,  Cuchalain  single-handed  held 
back  the  three  other  provinces  of 
Erin  until  finally  the  men  of  Ulster 
came  to  his  aid,  and  the  armies  of 
Queen  Maeve  were  defeated.  Queen 
Maeve  herself  later  became  known 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  and  England 
as  Mab,  the  queen  of  dreams,  of 
whom  Mercutio  spoke. 

These  then,  are  the  fairy-folk  of 
Ireland,  the  good  and  the  evil,  the 
Tuatha  de  Danann,  once  the  gods 
of  Erin;  the  Leprechauns,  their  shoe¬ 
makers,  who  know  where  hidden 
treasures  lie;  the  Gan  Ceanachs,  who 
fill  the  ears  of  idle  girls  with  pleas¬ 
ant  fancies;  the  Pookas,  who  become 
asses  or  mules  to  lead  travelers 
astray;  the  Dulachan,  who  ride 
through  Erin’s  misty  bogs  without 
their  heads;  and  all  other  types  of 
friendly  or  malicious  sprites.  All 
these  little  people  have  formed  the 
jolly  absurdity,  the  romantic  richness, 
and  the  faint  eerie  music  that  is 
Erin’s  literature. 

Except  in  Wales,  the  legends  of 
the  early  Britons  are  not  so  compact, 
nor  so  ample  as  those  of  the  Gaels, 
and  not  until  the  Anglo-Saxons  in¬ 
vaded  and  conquered  England  do  the 
stories  blossom  out  into  the  exquisite 
patterns  that  are  the  very  essence  of 
England.  Wales,  however,  has  its 
own  ancient  epic  tale,  "The  Mabi- 
nogion,”  which  tells  the  fortunes  of 
the  god,  Gwyn  ap  Nudd,  who  be¬ 
came  the  king  of  the  Welch  fairies. 
He  was  the  wild  huntsman  of  Hades, 
who  chased,  not  deer,  but  men’s 
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souls,  riding  his  demon  horse  and 
cheering  on  his  demon  hound  to  the 
fearful  chase.  It  tells  of  the  battles 
between  Hades  and  the  upper  world 
and  of  Pryderi,  the  champion  of  dark¬ 
ness,  who  fell  before  the  strength 
and  magic  of  Gwydion,  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  light.  This  decisive  victory 
of  the  upper  world  over  Hades  ends 
the  important  parts  of  "The  Mabi- 
nogion”  and  begins  the  wonderful 
tales  of  the  mythological  "Coming 
of  Arthur.”  It  is  difficult  to  untangle 
the  many  Arthurian  legends  in  which 
he  is  shown  to  be  either  a  pagan  god 
or  a  Christian  king,  because  time  has 
blended  the  two  types  of  legend  into 
one  and  has  modernized  them.  The 
Arthur  known  to  all  readers  every¬ 
where,  bears  little  resemblance  to 
".  .  .  that  gray  king,  whose  name,  a 
ghost, 

Streams  like  a  cloud,  man-shaped, 
from  mountain-peak, 

And  cleaves  to  cairn  and  cromlech 
still  .  .  ” 

One  thing  is  sure,  however,  and 
that  is  that  the  handsome,  brave,  true¬ 
hearted  and  gentle-mannered  King 
Arthur  of  Geoffrey,  Malory  and 
Tennyson,  was  once  a  legendary  god 
of  Wales,  just  as  the  fairies  and  many 
of  the  heroes  of  Ireland  were  once 
Gaelic  gods.  In  Celtic  legend,  Ar¬ 
thur  arose  from  the  realms  of  the 
underworld,  where  his  father,  Uther 
Pendragon,  ruled  as  King  of  Hades. 
His  mission  in  the  world  was  to 
battle  for  truth,  as  did  Gwydion  be¬ 
fore  him,  against  Medrawt,  the  god 


of  darkness,  who  was  his  nephew. 
The  strife  all  began  when  Medrawt 
went  to  Kelli  Wic  in  Cornwall  dur¬ 
ing  Arthur’s  absence  there,  and  when 
he  had  eaten  and  drunk  everything 
he  could  find,  began  to  insult  Ar¬ 
thur’s  wife,  Queen  Gwynhwyvar. 
In  revenge,  Arthur  stormed  into 
Medrawt’s  court,  and  with  singing 
sword  covered  Medrawt’s  halls  with 
the  blood  of  man  and  beast.  Their 
struggle  finally  reached  its  climax  at 
the  Battle  of  Camlan,  where  Arthur 
defeated  and  killed  Medrawt  and 
was  one  of  the  four  men  who  had 
survived  the  bloody  struggle.  His 
broken  body,  covered  with  great 
wounds,  was  taken  to  the  Island  of 
Avilion  to  be  healed,  and  he  was 
never  seen  again.  The  legends  say 
that  he  slumbers  but  has  not  died; 
but  whether  he  rests  on  the  en¬ 
chanted  Isle  of  Avilion,  or  sits  in 
some  secret  spot  with  his  champions 
in  a  charmed  sleep,  awaiting  the 
trumpet’s  blast  that  would  call  him 
forth  to  reconquer  Britain,  they  do  not 
say;  for  "unknown  is  the  grave  of 
Arthur.”  From  these  tales,  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  Sir  Thomas  Malory, 
and  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson  have 
woven  the  wonderful  stories  of  Cam- 
elot,  its  shining  king  and  his  fair 
Queen  Guinevere,  and  have  unfolded 
the  romantic  adventures  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  Mo- 
dred,  the  black,  Galahad,  the  white, 
Launcelot,  the  brave.  And  once 
again,  now  as  Christian  king  and 
knights,  they  ride  forth  from  the 
massive  gates  of  Camelot  to  battle 
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for  love  and  truth  and  justice  against 
the  champions  of  darkness. 

Today,  in  Shakespeare,  Spenser, 
and  innumerable  other  English 
writers,  are  found  the  fairy  counter¬ 
parts  of  all  the  gods  whose  tales  are 
told  in  the  Welch  "Mabinogion.” 
Queen  Maeve  comes  to  life  again  as 
Mab,  "in  shape  no  bigger  than  an 
agate-stone”;  Gwyn  ap  Nudd  now 
rides  as  Sir  Guyon 

.  .  and  knighthood  took  of  good 
Sir  Huon’s  hand, 

When  with  King  Oberon  he  came  to 
Fairyland.” 

Puck  and  his  pixie  tribe  leap 
through  the  pages,  followed  by  the 
malicious  brownies  and  hideous 
gnomes,  by  the  elves  and  bogles, 


killmoulis  and  redcaps  that  are 
known  to  all  of  England.  An  old 
story  in  Pembrokeshire  tells  of  a 
certain  enchanted  spot  in  that  county 
which,  if  a  man  by  chance  set  his 


foot  upon  it,  would  open  his  eyes  so 
that  he  could  see  what  is  hidden  from 
other  men,  the  fairy  country  and  com¬ 
monwealth;  but  should  he  move  his 
foot  from  the  spot,  he  would  lose 
the  vision  and  could  never  find  the 
same  place  again.  If  we  desired  to 
visit  some  enchanted  place  that  is  not 
so  hard  to  find,  nor  yet  so  easy  to 
lose,  then  we  would  come  upon  it 
among  the  ferns  and  wet  boulders 
of  some  tiny  glen,  or  the  spicy  purple 
heather  of  a  wind-swept  moor;  be¬ 
side  the  chuckling  brook  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  fancy,  against  the  armor-laden 
wind  of  England’s  tales. 

These,  then,  are  the  realms  of  make- 
believe,  the  lands  of  heroes,  fairies, 
and  imaginations  with  all  their  joy 
and  warmth  and  fire.  Here  are  lands 
which  can  refresh  a  weary  world, 
as  the  oak  tree’s  cool,  green  shade 
refreshes  a  traveler  who  has  stumbled 
on  for  hours  under  the  blazing, 
garish  sun.  They  are  not  nothing, 
but  are  the  real  and  throbbing  pulse 
of  mankind,  for  they  can  cause  a 
man  to  open  his  eyes,  to  become 
aware  of  the  world  and  the  people 
around  him,  to  sense  their  happiness 
and  their  grief;  and  they  can  effect 
a  knowledge  and  an  understanding 
of  men’s  motives  and  a  tolerance  that 
recognizes  faith  where  ignorance 
would  see  only  superstition.  These 
tales  are  not  vain  shadows,  for  shad¬ 
ows  die  with  the  day,  and  these  are 
as  steadfast  as  the  brightest  star  in 
heaven. 


THE  KNOCKOUT 

(Honorable  Mention  in  the  Connolly  Competition.) 

By  WALTER  R.  CURLEY 


**  J  DON’T  want  you  to  get  care¬ 
less  tonight,  Joe,”  admonished  Sam 
Rubins,  manager  of  the  flat-nosed 
boxer  stretched  out  in  front  of  him 
on  the  rub-down  table.  "This  kid, 
Lane,  has  a  mule’s  kick  in  his  right 
hand.  He  ain’t  the  state  champ  for 
nothing.  Tonight  I  want  you  to  stay 
out  of  range  of  his  right  duke  and 
try  to  outbox  him.” 

Pasquale  Ragucci,  better  known 
in  boxing  circles  as  Joe  Hatchet, 
frowned.  He  had  never  outboxed 
anyone  in  his  ten  years  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  fighter,  for  he  was  the  bore- 
in,  aggressive  type  pugilist  who  had 
never  taken  a  backward  step  in  his 
long  ring  career.  The  thought  of  him 
dancing  around  Lane,  shooting  out 
straight  lefts,  brought  a  half-smile 
to  his  misshapen  lips.  He  rubbed 
his  hand  along  his  flattened,  almost 
imperceptible  nose.  Maybe  if  he  had 
been  a  "fancy  Dan”  he’d  be  a  lot 
more  handsome  today;  perhaps  more 
successful,  too.  It  was  hard  to  pic¬ 
ture  himself  as  a  Corbett.  He  loved 
to  wade  into  his  opponents  with  both 
hands  pumping  like  pistons;  but  this 
method,  however  appealing  to  him, 
had  its  drawbacks  in  that  he  in¬ 
variably  received  more  blows  than 
he  delivered.  The  big-name  boys 


were  too  smart  to  stand  toe-to-toe 
with  Joe  and  slug  it  out.  They  were 
content  to  flail  away  at  Joe’s  pro¬ 
boscis  with  long  lefts  and  snappy 
right  crosses,  all  thrown  at  a  respect¬ 
able  distance  from  the  devastating 
power  concealed  in  Joe’s  hands.  One 
mistake  would  send  them  toppling 
down  the  pugilistic  ladder. 

"If  he  tags  you,  go  down  and  take 
a  nine  count,”  continued  Sam  slowly, 
"and  —  uh,  if  he  hurts  you  too 
much  you  might  as  well  take  the 
full  count.  You  haven’t  got  a  chance 
of  beating  him  anyway.” 

Joe  sat  up  quickly.  "You  know 
me  better  than  that,  Sam.  I’ve  met 
some  of  the  hardest  hitters  in  the 
game  and  they  couldn’t  put  me  down. 
This  kid  Lane  ain’t  gonna  either  — 
not  if  I  can  help  it.” 

"Suit  yourself,  Joe.  I  was  only 
thinking  of  your  face.  That  battered 
old  noggin  of  yours  can’t  take  too 
many  more,  you  know.” 

Joe  shrugged.  Sam  was  probably 
right.  Forty-seven  losses  in  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  bouts 
wasn’t  too  impressive,  but  at  least 
no  knockout  marred  his  record.  He 
had  always  been  on  his  feet  swinging 
at  the  finish  and  he  intended  to  be 
there  tonight.  Now,  at  the  twilight 
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of  his  career,  he  was  apparently 
headed  for  nowhere.  He  wasn’t 
headline  material  any  more,  but  was 
demanded  by  many  boxing  pro¬ 
moters  because  of  his  exciting  style 
of  fighting  which  still  attracted  the 
fans  to  the  box  office. 


Joe  is  known  along  Cauliflower 
Alley  as  a  "club-fighter,”  one  of  that 
class  of  pugilists  who  are  the  main¬ 
stay  of  the  boxing  profession. 
Champs,  challengers  and  the  other 
top  gladiators  of  the  squared  circle 
may  waltz  around  the  ring  for  ten 
or  fifteen  rounds,  protecting  their 
titles  and  reputations,  but  the  club- 
fighter  is  well  known  for  his  exciting 
give-and-take  style  of  fighting.  He’s 
the  crowd-pleaser,  the  busy  workman 
who  keeps  boxing  in  the  local  sport 
columns  until  the  big  names  come  to 
town. 

Joe  ran  his  bandaged  hands 
through  his  thinning  hair.  Mighty 
funny  —  Sam  advising  him  to  change 
his  style  which  had  been  his  trade¬ 
mark  for  so  many  years.  He  had 
never  been  so  concerned  about  Joe’s 
profile  before  tonight.  Still,  Sam 


was  a  shrewd  operator  and  knew 
every  angle  of  the  fight  game.  He 
probably  had  his  reasons,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  make  a  boxer  out  of  Joe 
now,  only  a  few  minutes  before  a 
fight. 

As  the  dressing  room  door  opened, 
the  roar  of  the  crowd  interrupted 
Joe’s  thoughts.  "You’re  on,  Hatchet!” 
The  door  slammed  shut  and  the  roar 
became  a  buzz. 

As  Joe  and  Sam  walked  down  the 
aisle  leading  to  the  ring  they  were 
greeted  with  mingled  boos  and 
cheers.  Some  of  the  fans  didn’t  like 
Joe’s  rough-house  tactics,  but  they 
always  came  to  see  him  perform. 

An  air  of  tense  anticipation  per¬ 
meated  the  mob.  This  fight  would 
make  or  break  young  Lane.  Nobody 
expected  Hatchet  to  give  much 
trouble  to  the  state  champ,  but  still 
Hatchet  was  a  "spoiler.”  The  vet¬ 
eran  trial-horse  turned  back  many  a 
youthful  aspirant  to  the  world’s 
championship.  In  fact,  managers 
with  promising  hopefuls  by-passed 
Joe,  especially  when  their  charges 
showed  any  sign  of  delicacy  around 
the  masticating  area. 

Climbing  through  the  ropes,  Joe 
noticed  that  Jerry  Lane  was  already 
in  his  corner.  He  was  a  tall,  nice- 
looking  kid  with  blond  hair  and 
plenty  of  muscles  in  the  right  places. 
"He  looks  like  a  hitter,  all  right,” 
thought  Joe. 

After  the  introduction  by  the 
master  of  ceremonies,  the  referee  mo- 
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tioned  the  two  men  to  the  center  of 
the  ring  for  instructions.  He  intro¬ 
duced  the  fighters  to  each  other. 

"Glad  to  meet  you,  skull-head,” 
grinned  Lane  sarcastically.  "We’ll 
get  better  acquainted  after  the  fight. 
I’ll  wait  around  until  you  wake  up.” 

Joe  said  nothing.  He  was  used 
to  these  psychology  boys  who  tried 
to  win  the  fight  before  the  first  round 
by  battering  you  with  volleys  of  con¬ 
fident  gush.  More  often  than  not  it 
was  a  tip-off  that  they  were  covering 
up  some  weakness  —  usually  a  faint 
heart  or  a  glass  jaw. 

"Remember  what  I  told  you,”  said 
Sam  as  Joe  came  back  into  his  cor¬ 
ner.  "Stay  away  from  his  right.” 

"Okay!  Okay!”  snapped  Joe,  push¬ 
ing  his  rubber  teeth  into  place. 

Joe  leaped  from  his  stool  at  the 
bell.  Advancing  towards  Lane,  he 
went  into  the  crouch  that  was  so 
familiar  to  thousands  of  fight  fans. 
Lane  met  him  halfway  and  landed 
a  terrific  right  on  Hatchet’s  jaw,  but 
Joe  quickly  countered  with  a  left  and 
two  rights  to  Lane’s  stomach.  He 
then  tried  to  switch  to  the  head  but 
was  immediately  tied  up  by  Lane. 
He’s  sick,  thought  Joe  as  he  felt 
Lane’s  gasping  hot  breath  on  his 
shoulder.  After  the  referee  had 
parted  them,  Joe  continued  in  his 
low,  stalking-style  attack,  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  Lane  "downstairs.”  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  catch  Lane’s  frequent  right- 
hand  blows  to  the  head,  but  he  could 
see  Lane  wince  after  his  countering 
body  attacks.  Finally,  Joe  cornered 


Lane  on  the  ropes  and  swung  two 
savage  hooks  to  the  body  and  one 


to  the  point  of  his  jaw.  Lane’s  knees 
buckled,  but  he  instinctively  reached 
out  and  grabbed  Joe’s  arms,  hanging 
on  for  dear  life.  The  referee  inter¬ 
ceded  again,  and  after  the  break  Joe 
advanced  once  more.  Lane  wound 
up  and  landed  a  right  flush  on  Hatch¬ 
et’s  chin  but  then  doubled  up  as  Joe’s 
body  hooks  sank  home.  Lane  danced 
away  on  uncertain  legs  as  Joe  missed 
with  a  terrific  left  to  his  head.  "His 
punch  is  gone,”  thought  Joe.  "I’ll 
finish  him  now.”  Just  then  the  bell 
sounded,  interrupting  his  plans. 

Sam  leaped  into  the  ring  as  his 
fighter  reached  the  corner  and 
pushed  him  onto  the  stool.  Pushing 
his  face  close  to  Joe’s  he  snarled, 
"You  dumb  pug!  I  told  you  to  stay 
away  from  him.  Do  you  want  him 
to  tear  your  head  off?” 

"His  punch  is  gone,”  Joe  replied 
calmly.  "I’ll  move  in  and  put  him 
away  this  round.” 

"Put  him  away!”  Sam  bellowed. 
"If  you  move  in  once  more  I’ll  bet 
he  knocks  you  into  the  fifth  row!” 

Joe  suddenly  stiffened.  He  reached 
out  and  grabbed  Sam’s  head  between 
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his  two  gloves.  "You’ve  been  in  the 
boxing  game  long  enough  to  know 
that  Lane’s  all  done.  What’ve  you 
got  up  your  sleeve,  you  little  weasel ! 
Tell  me  or  I’ll  bounce  your  head 
against  the  ring  post  a  few  times!” 
He  squeezed  Sam’s  neck  a  little 
tighter. 

"All  right,  all  right!  Lay  off  me 
and  I’ll  tell  you!”  Joe  released  his 
grip.  "I  didn’t  think  you  had  a 
chance  tonight,”  began  Sam,  "so  I 
bet  five  grand  on  Lane.”  Joe  sav- 
agely  grabbed  Sam  by  the  tie  and 
growled.  "Get  out  of  here,  you 
double-crossing  bum,  before  I  lose 
my  head!  I  wouldn’t  even  spit  on 
the  manager  who  would  bet  against 
his  own  fighter!” 

"Give  me  a  break,  Joe.  I’ll  split 
fifty-fifty — honest,  Joe.  I’ll  even  .  .  .” 

His  words  were  cut  short  by  the 
bell,  and  Joe,  leaping  from  his  cor¬ 
ner,  was  proceeding  towards  the  tired 
Lane  to  start  the  second  round.  Sam’s 
eyes  narrowed  as  Joe  advanced  cau¬ 
tiously.  It  wasn’t  like  Joe  to  be  cau¬ 
tious  when  he  was  winning.  Then 
something  happened  that  Sam  had 


never  seen  before.  Joe  walked  into 
a  wild  left  hook  thrown  by  the  des¬ 


perate  Lane  which  landed  high  on 
Joe’s  head,  dropping  him  in  his 
tracks.  The  count  had  gone  to  five 
when  Hatchet  dragged  himself  to 
his  feet.  Lane  measured  him,  let 
go  a  right  to  the  jaw  and  Joe  toppled 
over  like  a  tenpin. 

As  the  referee  tolled  the  fatal  "ten” 
Sam  smiled  inwardly  and  blew  a  puff 
of  cigar  smoke.  "Good  old  Joe! 
From  now  on  we’re  going  to  make 
some  real  money!” 


The  story  "Betrayal”  by  Jean  Marie  Moreau  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  February,  1948,  issue  of  the  Stylus  was  an 
entry  in  the  Connolly  Competition  and  was  written  by 
Edward  O.  Cavicchi. 


PALESTINE -THE  ARABIAN  CASE 


By  GEORGE  S.  ZION 


There  is  an  old  fable  in  the  Near 
East  which  goes  as  follows:  Many 
years  ago  there  lived  an  old  man 
who  had  three  children.  He  lived 
comfortably  in  a  simple  house  — 
a  house  that  had  been  built  many 
years  before  by  his  ancestors.  One 
day  a  stranger  in  the  land  appeared 
at  his  door  and  begged  for  shelter. 
The  old  man  felt  compassion  for  the 
stranger,  and  took  him  in.  He  treated 
him  as  one  of  his  own  children,  deny¬ 
ing  him  nothing  that  he  would  not 
give  to  his  own  child.  A  short  time 
later,  the  old  man  noticed  that  this 
stranger  was  showing  disrespect  and 
disregard  for  his  benefactor.  He  did 
this  in  many  ways:  he  scorned  the 
old  man’s  children,  and  even  de¬ 
manded  the  old  man’s  home.  Being 
a  wise  old  man,  he  felt  that  this  new¬ 
comer  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
he  could  not  be  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  aggressive  actions  if  he 
wanted  to  remain  in  the  shelter  of 
his  home.  So  he  called  in  a  distant 
friend  and  asked  him  to  counsel  this 
stranger.  To  his  surprise,  the  dis¬ 
tant  friend  betrayed  him  and  the  im¬ 
migrant  became  more  determined 
than  before  to  accomplish  his  ma¬ 
licious  purpose.  The  old  man  then 
decided  to  take  a  firm  stand  and  told 
the  intruder  he  must  change  his  ways. 


The  stranger,  as  the  story  goes, 
mended  his  ways  and  the  entire 
household  lived  happy  forever  there¬ 
after. 

Like  most  fables,  this  story  had  a 
happy  ending;  but  unlike  most  fables, 
it  had  a  problem  which  is  very 
similar  to  the  Palestine  situation. 
Whether  the  ending  to  this  problem 
will  be  a  happy  one,  remains  to  be 
seen.  Both  the  Arab  and  the  Jew 
want  this  house.  The  house  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  Palestine.  The  old  man  is  the 
Arab  and  the  stranger  is  the  Jew. 

The  Palestine  controversy  is  basi¬ 
cally  a  simple  one:  a  simple  solution 
should  then  be  apparent.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  its  simplicity  has  been  clouded 
by  numerous  issues  which  have  no 
bearing  on  the  just  solution  that 
should  follow.  The  real  issue  in¬ 
volved  is,  "Who  has  the  moral  right 
to  this  house?”  Many  Americans 
until  recently  were  led  to  believe  that 
in  Zionism  was  to  be  found  the  just 
answer.  To  their  surprise,  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  seeing  that  the  Arabs  are 
resisting  this  movement;  a  movement 
which  violates  the  rights  of  self- 
determination  of  nations  —  large  or 
small.  The  Arab  hopes  that  Amer¬ 
ica  will  see  that  partitioning  is 
wrong.  He  points  to  history  as  his 
proof  —  the  Sud-Deutchland,  par- 
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titioned  from  Czechoslovakia,  didn’t 
satisfy  Hitler.  The  partitioning  of 
Ireland  into  Eire  and  Ulster  was  not 
justified.  The  division  of  the  North 
and  South  during  the  Civil  War  was 
wrong.  Now  the  Arab  observes  a 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  advo¬ 
cated;  but  even  this  is  not  the  solu¬ 
tion,  for  it  doesn’t  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  —  it  is  merely  a  temporary 
answer. 

Only  a  permanent  and  ultimate 
solution  is  to  be  sought.  Not  any 
solution,  rather  a  just  solution  based 
upon  moral  principles.  This  and  this 
alone  can  solve  a  problem  whose  out¬ 
come  will  effect  the  peace  that  so 
many  have  died  for. 

The  philosophers  tell  us  that  a 
moral  solution  of  a  problem  is  based 
upon  four  conditions.  These  must 
all  be  fulfilled  if  the  solution  is  to 
carry  the  labels,  good,  just,  proper, 
and  virtuous.  The  first  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  is  that  the  solution  must  be 
morally  good  or  at  least  indifferent 
in  itself.  Secondly,  a  good  effect 
must  follow  immediately  or  at  the 
same  time  as  the  evil  effect.  Thirdly, 
there  must  be  a  grave  reason  for  the 
solution.  Lastly,  no  evil  may  be  in¬ 
tended,  either  remotely  or  imme¬ 
diately.  Remembering  these  four 
conditions,  our  next  step  will  be  to 
look  at  both  the  Arab  and  the  Jew¬ 
ish  sides  in  the  light  of  these  four 
conditions.  First,  we  shall  look  at 
the  Jewish  claim  (or  rather  the 
Zionist,  for  many  Jews,  seeing  the 
errors  in  Zionism,  are  against  it), 
and  then  at  the  Arab  side. 


The  first  condition  is  that  the  so¬ 
lution  must  be  good  or  morally  in¬ 
different  in  itself.  Zionism  claims 
that  if  the  Jews  are  given  Palestine, 
it  will  help  solve  the  anti-Jewish 
feeling.  This  is  untrue  and  Zionists 
have  demonstrated  that  they  are  un¬ 
orthodox,  unethical,  and  non-cooper¬ 
ative  in  their  dealings  with  their 
benefactors,  the  Arabs  (v.g.,  the 
Zionist  Land  Acts).  A  solution  to 
the  anti-Jewish  feeling  must  remove 
the  cause,  not  the  effect.  The  cause 
cannot  be  eliminated  unless  one  of 
two  things  is  done.  Either  all  Jews 
must  be  located  in  Palestine,  which 
is  impossible  considering  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  size  of  the  country,  or 
the  Jews  must  realize  that  as  respon¬ 
sible  members  of  society,  they  must 
learn  to  cooperate  and  get  along  with 
the  people  of  the  world.  Thus,  since 
Zionism  does  not  actually  solve  the 
problem,  it  cannot  be  the  proper  so¬ 
lution  that  is  morally  good  or  in¬ 
different  in  itself. 

The  second  condition  was  that  the 
good  must  follow  immediately  or  at 
least  at  the  same  time  as  the  effect. 
The  preceding  paragraph  shows  that 
this  condition  is  not  fulfilled.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  an  evil  effect  would  pre¬ 
cede  any  good  effect  in  that  the  Arab 
majority  in  the  country  would  be 
under  the  political  domination  of  the 
minority  —  something  which  is 
against  the  very  essence  of  what  we 
call  democratic. 

In  the  third  condition  a  grave  rea¬ 
son  must  exist.  This  condition  can 
be  said  to  exist,  but  its  practicability 
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is  another  thing;  unless  of  course  the 
Jews  intend  to  use  Palestine  as  a 
springboard  for  further  aggression 
against  the  Arabs  —  for  Palestine 
cannot  possibly  hold  all  the  Jews. 
If  this  is  their  intent,  then  the  fourth 
condition  is  violated,  for  an  aggres¬ 
sion  of  this  kind  is  an  evil.  Further¬ 
more,  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann,  in  his 
address  to  the  Zionist  Organization 
in  1931,  stated,  “The  Arab  must  be 
made  to  remember  that  we  will  never 
submit  to  any  political  domination. 
Zionism  aims  to  make  Palestine  as 
Jewish  as  England  is  English.”  These 
are  pretty  strong  words  for  a  mi¬ 
nority,  unless  they  intend  to  become 
eventually  the  dominating  power. 
To  become  the  majority  by  natural 
means  is  not  wrong,  but  if  by  any  arti¬ 
ficial  means  (as  Zionists  are  advo¬ 
cating)  it  is  unnatural  and  wrong. 

Only  one  conclusion  can  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  from  what  we  have  seen. 
Zionism  is  not  morally  correct  and 
therefore  not  the  proper  solution  as 
all  four  conditions  are  not  adhered 
to. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Arabs,  who 
have  manifested  goodness,  the  first 
condition  in  a  moral  solution.  They 
gave  refuge  to  many  Jews  when  other 
nations  were  persecuting  them.  The 
Jews  were  given  equal  rights  with 
the  Arab  population;  the  proof  of 
that  statement  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Jewish  communities  have  pros¬ 
pered  in  the  Arab  state. 

As  for  good  effects  following,  Pal¬ 
estine  has  absorbed  600,000  immi¬ 
grant  Jews  in  the  last  twenty-five 


years  —  more  than  100,000  of  these 
were  illegal  immigrants.  The  Jews 
were  given  security  by  a  people  who 
were  not  the  cause  of  their  problem. 
It  is  desirable  to  be  a  humanitarian 
but  if  we  are  going  to  practice  good 
deeds,  we  should  not  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  others.  Is  it  fair  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  the  Arabs  a  foreign  state 
against  their  wishes ?  In  World  War 
I,  the  Arabs  fought  against  the 
Turks,  who  were  allies  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  In  World  War  II,  without 
Arab  oil,  we  might  not  have  won 
the  war  at  all.  Just  think  where  we 
might  be  today  if  Arab  oil  had  been 
in  German  tanks  instead  of  Ameri¬ 
can  tanks. 

No  graver  reason  could  the  Arabs 
have  for  claiming  Palestine  than  that 
it  is  the  land  of  their  fathers.  When 
Joshua  invaded  the  country,  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  the  ancestors  of  these 
same  Palestinian  Arabs  that  are  there 
today  (cf.  Joshua  8-12).  The  Jew¬ 
ish  rule  was  short-lived.  As  for  in¬ 
tent,  it  is  the  Arab  proposition  that 
the  Jews  have  now  and  will  continue 
to  have  full  minority  rights  in  the 
future  ( New  York  Times,  March  21, 
1948). 

The  only  solution  is  to  admit  Pal¬ 
estine  as  an  independent  Arab  state 
into  the  Family  of  Nations.  The 
English  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  their  work  in  Palestine  has 
not  been  in  vain  and  that  they  have 
accomplished  what  the  League  of 
Nations  intended.  The  Jewish  so¬ 
lution  wrill  be  found  only  when  they 
realize  that  they  are  citizens  of  the 
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land  of  their  birth,  and  that  they 
must  conform  to  their  country’s  ways, 
or,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Emil  Som- 
merstein,  "The  duty  of  Jews  as  citi¬ 
zens  of  Poland  is  to  participate  in 
the  economic  and  democratic  re¬ 
building  of  Poland”  ( Zionist  Re¬ 
view,  London,  August  10,  1945). 
Dr.  Sommerstein  could  have  easily 
substituted  England,  France,  or  any 
country  instead  of  Poland.  Perhaps 
Poland  today  might  not  be  under 
the  Russian  yoke  if  more  of  Dr.  Som- 
merstein’s  people  had  listened  to  his 
words  and  aided  their  country  in  its 
darkest  hour. 

The  prestige  of  the  U.N.  is  at 
stake.  If  Palestine  is  not  dealt  with 
properly,  then  the  U.N.  is  a  failure. 
If  a  minority  can  effect  an  unjust 


solution,  then  the  U.N.  violates  its 
own  charter.  To  gain  sorely  needed 
prestige,  the  U.N.  ought  once  and 
for  all  to  deny  the  claims  for  Zion¬ 
ism  and  to  admit  Palestine  on  May 
15th  into  the  Family  of  Nations. 

The  U.  S.  is  to  be  complimented  on 
recognizing  the  errors  and  evils  that 
partitioning  entails;  but  it  ought  not 
to  pass  on  to  a  future  generation  the 
troubles  of  our  own  day  —  U.N. 
Trusteeship  does  exactly  this.  We, 
as  Americans,  must  demonstrate  our 
sense  of  moral  justice.  This  is  not 
manifested  in  partitioning  or  in  a 
Trusteeship.  Christian  charity  does 
not  demand  an  unnatural  solution 
that  can  only  lead  to  conflict  and 
chaos.  Rather  it  demands  justice, 
based  upon  moral  principles  —  let 
Palestine  be  for  Palestinians. 


PALESTINE- THE  JEWISH  CASE 

By  ELLIOT  SILVERSTEIN 


I T  is  with  a  sense  of  profound  sad¬ 
ness  and  regret  that  I  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  Pal¬ 
estine  situation.  I,  like  so  many 
others  of  the  world,  considered  that 
the  problem  had  been  solved  fairly 
and  in  a  democratic  manner,  and  I, 
in  sympathy  with  myriads  of  my  peo¬ 
ple  languishing  in  the  squalor  and 
despair  of  Displaced  Persons  Camps, 
felt  that  after  two  thousand  years 
we  could  again  raise  our  voices  in 
joyous  song  and  our  heads  in  pride. 
We  were  so  tragically  wrong!  We 
were  wrong  because  we  temporarily 
forgot  that  there  are  those  today, 
who  after  one  of  the  greatest  wars 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  are  still 
inflicted  with  mankind’s  chronic  dis¬ 
eases  —  avarice  and  uncompromising 
bigotry. 

To  provide  an  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  essay 
because  I  think  it  is  well  known  to 
all  who  believe  in  justice  and  co¬ 
operation  among  men  what  that  an¬ 
swer  is.  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavor 
only  to  present  the  facts  of  the  Zion¬ 
ist  case  for  a  Jewish  State  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  a  few  statements  made  by 
the  Arab  delegates  to  the  UN  who 
claim  (by  what  audacity  —  I  do  not 
know)  to  be  the  legal  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Arabian  people. 


The  case  for  Zionism  begins  when 
the  Arabs  were  still  lost  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  dawn  of  history.  It  be¬ 
gins  over  three  thousand  years  ago. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the 
Biblical  account  of  Hebrew  culture 
in  the  Holy  Land,  but  let  it  suffice 
to  say  that  the  Hebrew  culture  was 
in  existence  and  flourishing  before 
many  of  the  present  day  peoples  had 
use  of  a  written  alphabet.  The  He¬ 
brews  lived  in  Palestine,  a  homo¬ 
geneous  people  with  a  distinct  cul¬ 
ture  of  their  own,  and  it  was  only  in 
586,  before  the  Common  Era,  that  the 
Babylonians  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  northern  kingdom  of  Judea  and 
carried  off  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel. 
Later,  when  the  conquest  of  the 
Middle  East  was  completed  by  the 
Persians,  the  Jews  were  allowed  to 
return.  Most  of  them  did  so  and 
proceeded  to  build  up  again  the 
ruined  Temple  at  Jerusalem  and  to 
practice  once  more  their  ancient  re¬ 
ligious  traditions. 

For  centuries  they  fought  off  in¬ 
vaders  —  all  the  while  holding  fast 
to  their  religious,  ethical  and  cultural 
traditions  —  never  admitting,  al¬ 
though  in  turn  the  great  empires  of 
Greece  and  Rome  held  sway  over 
them,  that  Palestine  was  lost  to  them 
as  their  own  land.  It  was  not  until 
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the  seventh  century  (six  hundred  and 
thirty-four  years  after  Christ)  that 
the  Arabs  succeeded  in  overrunning 
Palestine.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume 
from  this  that  the  Arabs  remained 
as  conquerors  of  Palestine,  because 
what  did  remain  was  a  motley  peo¬ 
ple  that  was  indeed  so  heterogeneous 
in  nature  that  it  cannot  be  said,  in 
truth,  that  the  culture  they  tried  to 
force  on  the  Jews  was  a  purely 
Arabian  one.  At  any  rate,  these 
strangers  remained  in  Palestine  until 
1071  of  the  Common  Era,  a  grand 
total  of  437  years  out  of  the  3000 
years  of  Palestine’s  recorded  history. 
It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  four-odd 
centuries  that  the  Arabs  lay  their 
historical  claim  to  Palestine.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  sojourn  of  these  Moslems, 
the  Jews  did  not  change  their  ortho¬ 
dox  worship  —  they  were  not  con¬ 
verted  to  Mohammedanism  —  they 
were  not  assimilated.  They  did  not 
give  up  their  claim  to  Palestine !  After 
the  year  1071  the  Arabs  themselves 
were  conquered  in  turn  by  the  Sel- 
juks,  the  Kurds,  the  Crusaders,  the 
Egyptian  Marmadukes  and  finally  by 
the  Ottoman  Turks  —  all  non-Arabic 
peoples.  By  the  time  the  Arabs  had 
overrun  Palestine  in  634,  the  Jewish 
people  had  completed  nearly  two 
thousand  years  —  two  thousand  years 
—  of  national  history  there,  during 
which  time  they  made  contributions 
to  the  advance  of  civilization  that 
cannot  be  compared  in  any  sense  to 
those  made  by  the  Arabs. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  World  War, 
British  troops  under  General  Allenby 


had  wrested  Palestine  from  the 
Turks.  When  they  entered  they  did 
not  find  an  integrated  Arab  society 
—  they  did  not  find  the  Arab  flag 
(if  one  Arab  flag  there  be)  waving 
from  the  rooftops  of  Arab  dwellings, 
but  the  blue  and  white  flag  of  Zion 
did  wave,  and  Jews  were  there,  a 
distinct  entity  of  the  Palestine  popu¬ 
lation.  There  was  little,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  those  poor 
wretches  who  had  been  suffering  for 
years  under  the  heel  of  their  tyranni¬ 
cal  Arab  masters,  to  remind  one  that 
any  kind  of  an  Arabian  colony  had 
ever  existed  in  Palestine.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Jews  were  still  reciting 
as  part  of  their  liturgy,  "If  I  forget 
thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning,  let  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if 
I  remember  thee  not,  if  I  set  not 
Jerusalem  above  my  chiefest  joy.” 
Where  among  the  writings  of  the 
Arab  world  in  its  sacred  or  secular 
literature  can  there  be  found  such 
a  strong  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
a  people  has  not  given  up  its  hope 
to  return  to  the  land  of  its  origin? 
Speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
June  27,  1923,  Lord  Milner,  who  in 
his  own  words  was  "a  strong  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  pro-Arab  policy,” 
pointed  out  that  "Palestine  can  never 
be  regarded  as  a  country  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  other  Arab  countries. 
You  cannot  ignore  all  history  and 
tradition  in  the  matter  .  .  .  and  the 
future  of  Palestine  cannot  possibly 
be  left  to  be  determined  by  the  tem¬ 
porary  impressions  and  feelings  of 
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the  Arab  majority  in  the  country  in 
the  present  day.” 

Having  been  presented  with  the 
facts  that  I  have  mentioned,  the 
League  of  Nations  appointed  Great 
Britain  as  the  mandatory  power  in 
Palestine  with  the  understanding  that 
the  League  grants  "the  historical  con¬ 
nection  of  the  Jewish  people  with 
Palestine ”  and  also  "the  grounds  for 
reconstituting  their  national  home  in 
that  country Notice,  reconstituting. 

An  amazing  thing  happened  at  the 
Peace  Conference  after  the  first 
World  War  —  something  that  has 
shown  up  like  a  huge  red  ulcer  on 
the  meat  of  recent  Arab  arguments 
for  Palestine.  The  Arabs  have  said 
in  the  present  difficulties  that  they 
never  wanted  the  Jews  in  Palestine 
and  realized  long  ago  the  dangers  of 
Zionism.  The  latter  point  I  shall 
take  under  full  discussion  later,  but 
as  to  the  former — at  that  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  a  great  leader  of  the  Arab 
peoples,  Emir  Feisal,  wrote:  "We 
Arabs  .  .  .  look  with  the  greatest  sym¬ 
pathy  on  the  Zionist  movement.  Our 
deputation  here  in  Paris  is  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  proposals  sub¬ 
mitted  yesterday  by  the  Zionist  or¬ 
ganization  to  the  Peace  Conference, 
and  we  regard  them  as  moderate  and 
proper.  We  will  do  our  best,  insofar 
as  we  are  concerned,  to  help  them 
through.  We  will  wish  the  Jews  a 
most  hearty  welcome  home  .  .  .” 
The  turnabout  of  the  Arabs  is  one 
of  the  many  examples  (of  which  I 
will  state  others)  of  the  dependa¬ 


bility  of  the  Arab  word  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  the  Arabian  sense  of  justice. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  undoubtedly 
known  by  the  reader  that  Great 
Britain  accepted  the  terms  of  the 
League  and  since  that  time  she  has 
exercised  her  mandatory  powers  over 
Palestine.  Neither  time  nor  space 
will  permit  me  to  examine  with  you 
all  the  injustices  suffered  by  the  Jews 
under  the  Mandate,  but  there  is  one 
point  that  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  case  at  hand.  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  unlimited  immigration.  I 
wish  to  point  out  here  that  by  many 
means,  particularly  by  the  infamous 
White  Paper  Policy,  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  went  back  on  its  word  to 
the  League  to  permit  the  Jews  to 
migrate  to  Palestine.  This  White 
Paper  Policy  was  condemned  by  the 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission  of 
the  League  as  incompatible  with  the 
Mandate  and  with  the  pledges  of 
the  mandatory  power,  and  only  re¬ 
cently  it  was  condemned  by  the 
Anglo-American  Committee  of  In¬ 
quiry.  I  introduce  these  facts  here 
because  they  have  a  definite  bearing 
on  the  Arab  argument  of  majority 
rule  which,  we  shall  see  in  a  few 
moments,  is  irrelevant  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Palestine  today. 

An  important  fact  that  should  be 
taken  into  account  by  those  debating 
the  Palestine  problem  is  this:  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  refusal  of  Great  Britain 
to  allow  unlimited  Jewish  immigra¬ 
tion  to  Palestine,  six  million  Jews 
were  viciously  exterminated  by  the 
Germans  in  Europe.  If  they  had 
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been  allowed  to  return  to  Palestine, 
they  would  be  alive  today.  This  fact 
shows  that  Jews  are  not  safe  in  Eu¬ 
rope  nor,  for  that  matter,  have  they 
ever  been  really  safe  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  They  must  be  allowed 
to  return  whence,  after  all,  they 
came.  It  is  only  in  Palestine  that 
they  can  heal  the  injuries  to  mind 
and  flesh  that  have  been  inflicted 
upon  them  by  an  indifferent  and  hos¬ 
tile  European  citizenry.  Incidentally, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  note  here 
that  the  Ex-Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  who 
is  now  leading  the  Arab  Higher  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Palestine,  was  called  to 
Berlin  during  the  war  to  assist  the 
Nazis  in  their  sanguinary  butchery. 
He  is  one  of  the  men  who,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  are  crying  "Justice  to  the  Arab!” 
There  are  more. 

The  Jews  who  did  gain  entrance 
to  Palestine  proceeded  with  gar¬ 
gantuan  vigor  to  found  schools,  to 
build  hospitals,  roads,  factories, 
houses,  yes,  even  cities.  They  have 
made  the  barren  valleys  bloom  — 
they  have  sown  sweat  and  blood  and 
reaped  a  glorious  harvest  from  the 
desert  —  they  have  set  about  improv¬ 
ing  the  sanitation  facilities  of  the 
population.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Arab  population  has  more  than 
doubled  since  the  Jews  began  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Palestine  in  numbers.  The 
famous  Hebrew  University  on  Mount 
Scopus  overlooking  Jerusalem  has 
been  responsible  for  important  dis¬ 
coveries  concerning  the  cure  of  pel¬ 
lagra,  trachoma  and  other  Oriental 
diseases.  When  the  first  World  War 


ended,  the  average  Palestine  Arab 
carried  not  one  nor  two  nor  five  or 
a  dozen  —  but  sixteen  different  dis¬ 
eases!  These  conditions  of  squalor 
and  filth  are  being  eliminated  by  the 
unceasing  work  of  the  Hadassah 
Hospitals.  All  were  and  still  are 
welcomed. 

The  Jews  of  Palestine  have  shown 
a  sincere  and  heartfelt  desire  to  live 
with  their  Arab  brethren.  I  refer 
you  to  a  typical  incident  that  oc¬ 
curred  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  the 
fighting  outside  a  small  Jewish  settle¬ 
ment  an  Arab  was  wounded  pain¬ 
fully.  A  temporary  truce  was  called 
and  he  was  treated  at  a  nearby 
Hadassah  Zionist  hospital.  (In  con¬ 
trast,  I  call  your  attention  to  another 
typical  incident  that  took  place  in 
the  fighting  near  Jerusalem  after  a 
group  of  Jewish  soldiers  had  been 
captured  by  Arab  brigands.  The  Jews 
were  being  questioned  when  a  British 
truck  convoy  was  sighted  by  Arab 
sentries.  The  Jews  were  imme¬ 
diately  slaughtered  to  a  man.  Shades 
of  .  .  .!) 

I  have  not  presented,  by  any  means, 
the  entire  argument  for  Zionism.  I 
have  ever  so  barely  touched  the  sur¬ 
face.  I  hope  I  will  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  at  some  future  time  to 
elaborate  on  the  sketch  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  I  have  here  drawn. 

It  is  important  in  any  discussion 
to  examine  the  arguments  that  are 
set  forth  by  the  opposition.  I  think 
that  it  can  be  shown  that  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  proponents  of 
Arab  obstructionism  and  anti-Zion- 
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ism  at  the  UN  and  on  the  American 
scene  are  nothing  more  than  a  series 
of  vicious  calumnies  fashioned  by 
propaganda  experts  to  influence 
world  opinion. 

First  of  all,  it  is  essential  to  a  fair 
understanding  of  the  problem  to  be 
familiar  with  the  social  structure  of 
which  the  Palestine  Arab  is  a  mem¬ 
ber.  There  are  three  groups:  the 
Pashas,  or  wealthy  landlords;  the 
Effendis,  or  gentlemen;  the  middle 
class  and,  finally,  the  Fellaheen,  the 
poor,  diseased  laborers  who  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Arab  feudal  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  the  latter  who  are  sup¬ 
posedly  represented  by  the  Higher 
Committee.  Ever  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  recorded  history  the  Arabian 
people  have  lived  within  this  feudal 
structure  or  similar  ones. 

It  is  entirely  logical  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  lessons  history 
teaches  us  of  the  feudal  system  to 
assume  that  any  steps  the  Pashas  and 
the  Effendis  take  to  change  the  status 
quo  or  boundaries  of  a  country  they 
take  for  their  own  benefit  and  not 
for  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of 
the  humble  Fellaheen.  To  deny  this 
is  tantamount  to  denying  history.  We 
may,  therefore,  assume  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Arab  Higher  Committee 
(which  is  composed  solely  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pasha  and  Effendi  classes 
appointed  by  themselves)  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  welfare  of  the  Arab 
people  as  a  whole,  because  it  bene¬ 
fits  only  the  upper  classes.  Keep 
this  thought  in  the  foreground. 


Lie  #1.  The  Arab  Committee  rep¬ 
resents  the  Arab  people. 

The  Arab  Higher  Committee  does 
not  represent  the  Arab  Fellaheen 
though  the  Committee  may  shake  the 
very  heavens  with  its  protestations. 
When  a  people  chooses  a  representa¬ 
tive,  he  is  invariably  a  man  who  by 
his  past  actions  has  shown  that  he 
will  fight  for  their  interests.  This  is 
the  basis  of  all  democracy.  How¬ 
ever,  I  quote  from  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  January,  1948:  "A  Pales¬ 
tine  settlement  will  in  the  long  run 
compel  the  Arab  rulers  to  devote 
more  attention  to  the  plight  of  the 
barefoot  Arab.  Poverty  and  disease 
make  the  life  of  the  Arab  peasant  or 
worker  a  condition  little  removed 
from  a  walking  death  ...  In  Egypt 
and  other  parts  of  the  Middle  East 
nearly  ninety  percent  of  the  peasantry 
are  wasting  away  from  bilharzia. 
Malaria  kills  fifty  thousand  annually 
in  Iraq.  The  incidence  of  pellagra 
and  trachoma  is  staggeringly  high.” 
If  an  election  had  been  held  (and 
we  can  be  sure  a  democratic  elec¬ 
tion  was  not)  to  elect  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  UN,  what  Arab  would 
have  chosen  men  who  propose  to 
keep  out  of  the  Middle  East  the  very 
people  whom  he  knows  by  experi¬ 
ence  have  brought  and  are  bringing 
medicine,  doctors,  nurses,  sanitation 
squads  and  malaria  control  boards 
into  the  fight  against  his  disease  and 
misery?  "It  is  no  secret,”  states  the 
same  issue  of  the  Atlantic,  "that  the 
Arab  League  meeting  in  Beirut,  sum¬ 
moned  in  October  to  plan  warfare 
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against  a  Jewish  state,  degenerated 
into  a  contest  between  the  Mufti  (the 
gentleman  who  aided  Hitler  so  ad¬ 
mirably  in  the  extermination  of  the 
six  million)  and  King  Abdullah  of 
Trans-Jordan  for  control  of  Pales¬ 
tine.”  Yes,  the  Arab  Higher  Com¬ 
mittee  represents  the  Arab  people 
and  is  fighting  valiantly  to  protect 
them  against  the  horrors  of  Zionism. 
Is  there  a  way  to  print  a  laugh  ? 

Lie  #2.  Immigration  of  Jews 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  Arab 
population. 

The  immigration  of  Jews  into 
Palestine  and  the  formation  of  the 
Jewish  state  would  be  the  greatest 
boon  to  the  Arabs  since  the  days  of 
Mohammed.  The  Arabs’  greatest 
champion,  T.  E.  Lawrence,  once 
wrote:  "I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of 
Zionism.  Indeed,  I  look  on  the  Jews 
as  the  natural  importers  of  that  west¬ 
ern  leaven  which  is  so  necessary  for 
the  countries  of  the  Near  East  .  .  . 
The  success  of  their  scheme  [Zion¬ 
ism]  will  involve  inevitably  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  present  Arab  population 
to  their  own  material  level,  and  the 
consequences  might  be  of  the  high¬ 
est  importance  for  the  future  of  the 
Arab  world.”  Mr.  Lawrence  hit  the 
proverbial  nail  on  the  head.  If  there 
is  one  thing  that  Zionism  and  the 
Jews  do  threaten,  it  is  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  Fellaheen  —  to  make 
them  want  more  out  of  life,  and  to 
make  the  Pashas  put  more  of  their 
money  into  the  things  the  Jews  have 
(i.e.,  hospitals,  schools,  etc.),  and 


less  into  palaces  and  finery  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Lie  #3.  If  the  Jews  can  return  to 
Palestine  the  present  national  bound¬ 
aries  of  other  countries  and  the  le¬ 
gality  of  their  respective  governments 
are  laid  open  to  question. 

The  proponents  of  Arab  feudalism 
argue  that  if  the  Jews  can  return  to 
Palestine,  the  Arabs  can  return  to 
Spain,  the  Italians  can  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and,  indeed,  the  entire  map  of 
the  world  would  have  to  undergo  a 
drastic  change.  It  sounds  plausible, 
doesn’t  it?  But  ask  these  questions: 
Did  the  Arabs  originate  in  Spain  as 
a  people?  Do  the  Arabs  now  claim 
Spain?  Do  they  need  Spain  to  sur¬ 
vive  as  the  Jews  need  Palestine  for 
their  salvation?  Do  Arab  mothers 
put  their  children  to  sleep  with  stories 
about  the  glories  of  the  former  Arab 
civilization  in  Spain?  Do  the  Arabs 
have  religious  and  cultural  ties  with 
Spain  ?  Do  the  Italians  need  or  want 
England?  Does  their  very  future 
existence  depend  on  their  settlement 
there  ?  Don’t  the  Italians  feel  secure 
in  Italy  ?  Do  the  Arabs  or  the  Italians 
have  a  legitimate  claim  to  Spain  or 
England  which  has  been  admitted 
and  granted  by  the  people  or  allies 
of  those  countries  as  Emir  Feisal 
granted  the  Zionist  claim  at  the  1919 
Peace  Conference  or  as  T.  E.  Law¬ 
rence  did?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  are  obvious. 

Lie  #4.  When  the  Jews  come 
they  take  everything  from  the  Arabs. 

It  is  often  heard  that  when  the 
Jews  come  to  Palestine  the  Arabs 
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would  do  well  to  leave  because  there 
are  no  jobs  for  them,  their  land  is 
taken  away  and  a  livelihood  is  de¬ 
nied  them.  Lo!  the  poor  Arab.  This 
is  an  unprincipled  lie  and  the  Pashas 
know  it.  When  the  Jews  come  to 
Palestine  they  bring  their  own  money 
or  are  supplied  with  money  by  the 
various  Jewish  relief  agencies.  All 
land  is  bought  at  prevailing  rates  — 
all  purchased  land  is  surplus.  As 
to  jobs  —  for  each  Jew  employed  in 
the  Arab  economy  there  are  at  least 
one  hundred  Arabs  employed  by 
Jews,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Arabs,  when  they  were  allowed  to 
do  so  by  their  overlords,  were  flock¬ 
ing  into  Palestine  to  take  advantage 
of  the  higher  pay  and  better  working 
conditions  afforded  by  the  Jews. 

Lie  # 5 .  The  Jews  are  not  Jews. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  fantastic 
claims  made  by  self-styled  "respon¬ 
sible  Arab  leaders’’  at  the  UN.  It 
appears,  according  to  them,  that  the 
modern  Jew  is  not  a  Jew  but  a 
Khazar  —  a  descendant  of  a  Mon¬ 
golian  tribe.  The  Arabs  claimed  to 
get  this  information  from  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Encyclopedia.  This  is  another 
example  of  one  of  the  many  canards 
the  Arabs  have  invented.  The  ve¬ 
racity  of  this  statement  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  examination  of  that 
encyclopedia.  At  any  rate,  if  the 
Arabs  insist  on  genealogical  research 
it  would  be  amusing,  if  not  enlighten¬ 
ing,  to  study  the  results  of  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  ancestral  background 
of  the  Palestine  Arab. 


Lie  #6.  A  plebiscite  is  in  order 
and  is  the  only  democratic  means  to 
a  solution. 

The  proponents  of  the  Arab  cause 
usually  look  pitifully  at  their  listen¬ 
ers  and  cry,  "We  desire  only  a  plebi¬ 
scite.”  The  idea  of  a  plebiscite  in 
Palestine  at  this  time  is  ridiculous. 
Why?  Here  are  the  reasons:  First, 
if  the  average  Arab  were  asked  what 
a  plebiscite  was  he  wouldn’t  know, 
and  if  he  did  he  has  probably  never 
voted  and  doesn’t  realize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  import  of  his  voting  power. 
Secondly,  if  the  terms  of  the  Man¬ 
date  could  be  faithfully  carried  out 
by  Great  Britain  now,  it  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  a  plebiscite  could  be 
granted  at  this  time,  although  it 
would  have  no  bearing  on  the  rele¬ 
vancy  of  the  other  Zionist  arguments. 
The  League  of  Nations  granted  the 
principle  of  unlimited  Jewish  immi¬ 
gration  to  Palestine.  The  British, 
by  the  White  Paper  Policy,  success¬ 
fully  kept  the  number  of  immigrat¬ 
ing  Jews  to  a  minimum.  The  White 
Paper  did  not  apply  to  Arabs  and 
they  flowed  into  Palestine  by  the 
thousands  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  Jewish 
population  that  was  already  there. 
If  the  reimmigration  of  the  Jews  had 
been  allowed  to  continue,  today  the 
Zionist  cause  would  be  fairly  repre¬ 
sented  and  the  request  for  a  plebiscite 
could  be  granted. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  past  that 
any  Arab  who  so  much  as  expresses 
an  intention  to  do  business  with 
Zionists  has  been  killed  by  his  com- 
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patriots  before  his  words  were  hardly 
out  of  his  mouth.  Arabs  who  have 
merely  sold  land  to  the  Jewish 
settlers  have  been  beaten,  clubbed 
and  shot  to  death.  What  is  there  to 
induce  one  to  believe  that  if  a  plebi¬ 
scite  were  held  the  Arabs  would  abide 
by  the  decision  if  it  were  favorable 
to  Zionism?  The  Arab  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  abide  by  democratic  decisions 
was  recently  shown  in  their  boycott 
of  the  UN  investigating  committee 
on  Palestine  and  their  subsequent  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  duly  voted-on  decision 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Let  it  be 
realized  that  the  Jewish  Agency  was 
under  no  compulsion  to  obey  the 
mandate  of  the  General  Assembly 
since  it  was  not  a  member  of  that 
body.  To  those  who  state  that  the 
co-operation  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
was  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  a 
decision  favorable  to  Zionism  was 
rendered,  I  can  only  say  that  neither 
the  League  of  Nations  (whose  po¬ 
litical  legacies,  including  the  original 
Mandate  to  the  British,  are  included 
in  the  by-laws  of  the  UN)  nor  the 
British  Balfour  Declaration  made 
any  provision  for  the  partition  of 


Palestine  and  therefore,  the  Jewish 
Agency  could  very  well  have  insisted 
that  the  entire  territory,  including  the 
Trans-Jordan,  be  given  to  the  Jews. 
Their  submission  to  the  decision  is 
an  example  of  the  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  with  the  world  body  which 
the  Arabs  lack. 

Lie  #7.  In  regard  to  the  British 
Mandate  and  the  Balfour  Declara¬ 
tion  His  Majesty’s  Government  also 
promised  Palestine  to  the  Arabs. 

This  is  simply  not  true.  Sir  Henry 
McMahon,  the  British  High  Com¬ 
missioner  in  Egypt  during  World 
War  I,  who  was  purported  to  have 
made  this  promise,  himself  stated 
that  Palestine  was  never  included  in 
the  promises  made  by  him  to  the 
Arabs  and  that  this  was  well  under¬ 
stood  at  the  time  by  the  late  King 
Hussein. 

Thus  I  hope  that  I  have  outlined, 
at  least  in  substance,  the  story  and 
the  story  behind  the  story  of  Pales¬ 
tine  today.  I  only  regret  that  time 
and  space  do  not  permit  the  many 
more  disclosures  that  I  feel  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  count  among  their  qualities  the 
desire  for  universal  justice. 


- © - 

The  poem  ' 'Morning”  by  George  Bernard  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1948,  issue  of  the  Stylus  was  an  entry  in  the  Connolly 
Competition  and  was  written  by  Bernard  Driscoll.  It  ap¬ 
pears  again  in  this  issue  on  page  16  as  it  received  the  Poetry 
Award  of  the  Competition. 


CRIME  COMES  TO  MEADOWFIELD 


By  THOMAS  J.  MULCAHY 


Jt  was  a  beautiful  spring  night  in 
Meadowfield.  At  eleven  o’clock  the 
town  square  had  assumed  its  usual 
status:  it  was  deserted.  Not  quite 
deserted,  though,  because  Chief  Gro¬ 
gan,  who  in  himself  represented 
Meadowfield’s  entire  police  force, 
stood  at  the  drug  store  corner  chat¬ 
ting  briskly  with  a  sleepy  townsman 
and  making  sure  that  all  went  well 
in  his  domain.  The  drug  store,  of 
course,  had  closed  at  ten-thirty,  on 
schedule,  leaving  as  the  only  illu¬ 
minated  place  of  business  Hap  Mel¬ 
ton’s  filling  station  on  the  opposite 
corner.  Hap  was  considered  at  least 
naive  by  the  local  citizens  on  account 
of  his  regular  practice  of  staying 
open  until  twelve  every  night.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  cost  Hap  more 
in  electric  bills  than  he  ever  made 
between  ten  and  twelve,  but  he  clung 
to  a  vague  assurance  that  the  custom 
would  pay  him  "in  the  long  run.” 

At  eleven-fifteen  the  townsman 
pulled  out  his  watch  and  decided  it 
was  time  to  go  home.  Chief  Gro¬ 
gan  glanced  across  the  street  at  the 
filling  station.  Then  he  said,  "Don’t 
go  just  yet,  Joe,  it’s  too  early.  And 
besides,  I  get  awful  lonesome  here 
with  nobody  to  talk  to.” 

"Why  don’t  you  go  over  and  talk 
to  Hap  Melton  until  twelve?”  Joe 
suggested. 


"I  would,”  the  Chief  said,  "but 
look  there.  You  can  see  him  from 
here.  Fast  asleep  in  his  chair.  I’d 
rather  be  lonesome  here  than  talk 
to  a  guy  who  falls  asleep  on  me. 
Wait  awhile,  Joe,  this  is  Saturday 
night,  ain’t  it?  You  ain’t  gotta  get 
up  in  the  morning.” 

Joe  felt  sorry  for  Chief  Grogan 
and  besides  it  wouldn’t  be  right  to 
hurt  his  feelings.  "Okay,  Chief,”  he 
said. 

Chief  Grogan  resumed  the  con¬ 
versation. 

At  eleven-thirty  the  scene  was  the 
same,  except  that  the  moon  was  a 
little  higher.  Hap  Melton  could  still 
be  seen  sleeping  in  his  chair.  Chief 
Grogan  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
dull  narrative  about  some  experience 
of  his.  He  was  at  the  high  point  of 
the  story  when  Joe  interrupted.  "If 
it  ain’t  a  car  pulling  into  Hap’s  sta¬ 
tion!”  he  exclaimed. 

The  Chief  was  a  bit  surprised  at 
Hap’s  having  a  customer  at  this  hour, 
but  he  especially  wanted  to  finish 
that  story. 

"Well,  like  I  was  saying  ...” 

Hap  Melton  jumped  to  his  feet  at 
the  first  sound  of  the  horn.  He  had 
been  waiting  for  this  customer  a  long 
time  now,  and  he  had  no  intention  of 
losing  him. 
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"Good  evein’,  sir,”  he  said  with 
a  big  smile. 

The  man  was  alone  in  the  car.  He 
might  have  returned  the  smile;  Hap 
couldn’t  tell  on  account  of  the  dark, 
but  he  surmised  that  this  fellow 
wasn’t  the  smiling  kind  from  the  way 
he  spoke.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a 
hurry,  too. 

"Yeah,”  the  man  said.  "Fill  ’er 
up.” 

Hap  filled  ’er  up  to  the  brim. 

"That  be  all,  sir?”  he  asked  hope¬ 
fully. 

"Check  the  oil.” 

Hap  did.  He  found  that  the  oil 
was  okay,  and  said  so. 

"Well,  stick  a  couple  quarts  in 
the  back,”  the  stranger  ordered. 

Hap  was  glad  to  oblige.  He  laid 
the  oil  carefully  in  the  back  seat  and 
slammed  the  door  shut.  Then  he 
walked  around  to  the  driver’s  side. 

"That’ll  be  two  forty-seven,”  said 
Hap.  And  then  he  wished  all  at 
once  that  he  had  given  up  this  prac¬ 
tice  of  staying  open  so  late,  because 
this  man  had  a  gun  pointed  straight 
at  him.  It  was  a  mighty  big  one, 
too,  but  the  gent  held  it  as  calmly 
as  a  pencil.  Hap  tried  to  shoot  a 
glance  over  in  the  Chief’s  direction, 
a  hopeful,  almost  prayerful  one,  but 
the  other  man  caught  the  idea. 

"You  can  forget  that  cop  over 
there,”  he  said.  "I  see  him.  Now 
here’s  all  you  gotta  do:  just  don’t 
say  nothin’.  Go  back  in  there  where 
you  were  and  stay  there  until  I’m  far 
enough  away  so  I  can’t  shoot  you. 
Then  you  can  go  tell  that  cop.”  He 


paused  for  a  few  seconds.  "Oh,  and 
you  might  also  tell  him  that  it’ll  be 
a  lot  safer  for  him  if  he  don’t  chase 
me.” 

By  that  time  Hap  Melton  was 
almost  inside  the  station  and  the  best 
he  could  manage  as  the  car  sped 
away  was  a  pitiful  "Yessir.” 

Chief  Grogan,  of  course,  had  been 
blissfully  oblivious  to  all  that  had 
occurred.  He  was  adding  the  finish¬ 
ing  touches  to  his  story  when  he  saw 
Hap  Melton  rushing  across  the  street 
tov/ard  him.  Hap  was  stammering 
something  as  he  ran.  When  he 
reached  Chief  Grogan,  he  waited  a 
moment  to  get  back  his  breath. 

"Chief!”  he  shouted.  "Chief,  I 
been  robbed!” 

"What!”  Meadowfield’s  upholder 
of  the  law  couldn’t  believe  his  ears. 
"When?  Who  done  it?” 

"That  feller  that  just  left;  robbed 
me  cool  as  a  cucumber.” 

"How  much  did  he  get?”  asked 
the  Chief. 

"Two  forty-seven  in  gas  and  oil,” 
Hap  said.  "Come  to  think  of  it,  he 
didn’t  say  nothin’  about  money.  Just 
drove  off  without  payin’.  He  had 
a  gun,  though.” 

The  townsman  nudged  Chief  Gro¬ 
gan  back  to  reality.  'Say,  Chief,” 
he  asked,  "what’s  the  matter?  Ain’t 
you  gonna  chase  that  car?” 

Chief  Grogan  sounded  hurt.  "Of 
course  I’m  gonna  chase  him,”  he 
said,  "but  I  ain’t  one  to  rush  into 
things  blind.  I  gotta  know  more 
about  this  crook.  What’d  he  look 
like,  Hap?  How  was  he  dressed?” 
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"I  don’t  know,”  Hap  said.  "It 
was  too  dark  to  see  and  anyway  I 
wouldn’t  of  took  no  note  of  that.  I 
never  bother  to  look  my  customers 
over  much.” 

"This  seems  damn  funny  to  me,” 
said  Chief  Grogan.  "This  bird  steals 
gas  and  oil  with  a  gun  and  he  don’t 
even  try  to  rob  your  till.  What  kind 
of  a  gun  was  it?” 

Hap  said  he  didn’t  know,  but  it 
was  a  big  one. 

"Prob’ly  a  forty-five.”  Chief  Gro¬ 
gan’s  attitude  was  all-knowing. 

The  townsman  nudged  him  again. 
"Well,  Chief?” 

"Yep,  I’ll  see  if  I  can  catch  him,” 
the  Chief  said. 

So,  having  given  his  quarry  a  full 
five-minute  start,  the  Chief  got  into 
his  car,  which  was  parked  around 
the  corner,  and  set  out  after  him. 

At  eleven  forty-five,  Hap  and  the 
townsman,  Joe,  were  sitting  in  the 
station  talking  it  all  over  and  await¬ 
ing  Chief  Grogan’s  return. 

"You  know,  it  might  of  been  just 
as  well  if  I  hadn’t  mentioned  this  to 
the  Chief  at  all,”  Hap  opined.  "Here 
he’s  gone  off  on  a  wild  goose  chase. 
He  ain’t  got  a  chance  of  catchin’  that 
feller  now.” 

"It  is  kind  of  foolish,  at  that,”  Joe 
concurred.  "Specially  when  all  that 
he  took  was  a  little  gas  and  oil.” 

Just  then  Hap  received  another 
jolt  when  a  second  unexpected  car 
drove  up.  Hap’s  action  was  differ¬ 
ent  this  time,  though.  He  sat  right 
where  he  was. 


"Ain’t  you  goin’  out  and  see 
what  he  wants?”  asked  Joe. 

"Not  this  time,  I  ain’t,”  said  Hap. 
"This  feller  can  come  in  here.  I 
ain’t  takin’  no  more  chances.”  He 
disregarded  the  newcomer’s  arrival 
until  he  was  inside  the  station. 

"Everybody  asleep  here?”  the  man 
asked,  as  he  looked  with  an  amused 
expression  from  Hap  to  Joe. 

"Well,  y’see  we  just  had  a  holdup 
in  here  a  few  minutes  ago,”  Hap 
told  him,  "so  I  ain’t  takin’  any 
chances.”  He  explained  the  whole 
thing  in  detail  and  the  man  seemed 
sympathetic. 

"You  sure  have  to  watch  your 
step  these  days,”  he  said.  Then  he 
added:  "I’d  like  to  stay  awhile  and 
talk  to  you  fellows,  but  I’m  in  a 
hurry,  so  you’ll  have  to  excuse  me.” 

Elap  said,  "Sure.  Did  you  want 
something?” 

"Yes,”  the  man  said.  "The  money 
in  that  cash-drawer.”  He  was  hold¬ 
ing  a  gun;  the  same  size,  Hap  no¬ 
ticed,  as  crook  number  one  had 
pointed  at  him.  Hap  was  neither 
as  startled  nor  as  frightened  this 
time,  however.  He  decided  to  try 
a  trick. 

"Mister,”  he  announced,  "you 
ain’t  got  a  Chinaman’s  chance.  The 
Chief’ll  be  back  here  any  minute  now 
and  he’ll  nab  you  quick  as  a  flash.” 

The  gunman,  however,  did  not 
seem  impressed  by  Hap’s  argument. 
"Never  mind  stalling,  just  hand  over 
that  money,”  he  ordered. 
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Hap  saw  that  it  was  hopeless,  so 
he  handed  it  all  over.  There  was  a 
terrible  empty  feeling  in  his  stomach. 

"Thanks  very  much,”  the  man  said. 
Then  he  added,  as  he  started  toward 
the  door,  "I  don’t  suppose  you  boys 
have  figured  this  out  yet,  so  I’ll  let 
you  in  on  a  little  secret.  This  is  a 
real  scientific  holdup.” 

Hap  didn’t  know  or  care  what  the 
crook  meant;  all  he  could  think  of 
was  his  money.  Joe  was  curious, 
though.  He  asked:  "How  do  you 
mean,  scientific?” 

"I’ll  tell  you,”  the  fellow  said. 
"My  friend,  Bill,  that’s  the  guy  who 
just  left  you.  Know  why  he  drove 
out  without  paying?  Simple.  Just 
to  get  that  cop  out  of  the  way,  that’s 
all.  Bill’s  parked  a  couple  miles 
down  the  road,  sort  of  detaining  the 
Chief,  if  you  get  the  idea.” 

"So  long,  boys,”  he  laughed.  "I’ve 
gotta  meet  a  friend.”  Then  he  went 
outside,  got  into  his  car  and  drove 
away  in  the  direction  of  his  pal  and 
the  Chief. 


It  was  a  few  minutes  past  twelve 
when  Chief  Grogan  got  back  to  the 
station.  He  didn’t  say  a  word  to 
anyone  as  he  entered.  Picking  up 
the  phone,  he  put  in  a  call  to  the 
city  police,  warning  them  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  an  armed  man.  Chief 
Grogan  gave  an  excellent  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  man.  When  he  had  fin¬ 
ished,  Hap  asked:  "What  happened, 
Chief?” 

"What  happened?  Nothin’,”  said 
Chief  Grogan.  "He  made  a  clean 
getaway.  I  never  even  caught  sight 
of  the  car,  so  I  guess  he  must’ve 
turned  off  on  some  side  road.” 

Hap  and  Joe  looked  at  each  other 
out  of  the  corner  of  their  eyes.  They 
were  thinking  the  same  thing:  could 
it  be  that  the  Chief  was  lying  about 
that  chase?  Oh  well,  better  to  for¬ 
get  it.  It  just  didn’t  seem  right  to 
question  Meadowfi eld’s  lone  pillar 
of  justice. 

At  twelve-fifteen  the  town  square 
had  resumed  its  usual  status:  it  was 
deserted. 


. . .  before  you  leap 

(Honorable  Mention  in  the  Connolly  Competition.) 

By  JOSEPH  E.  ROSE 


One  afternoon  on  my  way  home 
from  school,  I  waited  twenty  minutes 
at  Brookline  Village  for  a  street  car 
because  of  a  tieup  somewhere  along 
the  line.  During  those  few  minutes 
people  piled  up  at  the  carstop  so 
that  when  the  street  car  finally  ar¬ 
rived  a  mob  was  waiting  for  it.  All 
these  people  knew  that  the  delayed 
street  cars  would  arrive  one  after  the 
other  very  rapidly,  yet  the  whole 
crowd  jammed  into  this  first  street 
car.  A  few  of  us,  four  or  five,  waited 
for  the  cars  to  follow,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  pushed  and  fought  onto  this 
one.  Sure  enough,  four  minutes 
later  I  got  on  the  next  street  car 
with  ease;  I  even  found  a  seat.  At 
Forest  Hills,  my  car  trailed  the  other, 
which  was  still  jammed  to  the  doors, 
although  mine  was  empty.  Both 
cars  arrived  at  the  terminal  at  the 
same  time,  but  I  had  enjoyed  the 
empty  car  while  the  eager  ones  had 
stood  all  the  way.  What  had  been 
the  use  of  crowding  into  the  first 
car,  when  everyone  got  to  Forest 
Hills  together?  But  a  few,  by  wait¬ 
ing,  had  a  comfortable  ride. 

This  incident,  trivial  as  it  is,  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  college  graduating 
class.  In  June,  many  college  grad¬ 
uates  act  like  Metro  riders;  they  grab 


the  first  job  that  comes  along  with¬ 
out  thinking  whether  they  act  wisely 
or  not.  When  June  comes  around 
it  brings  representatives  from  many 
large  concerns  looking  for  men  for 
their  firms.  Dupont  sends  agents  to 
recruit  science  majors  for  its  labora¬ 
tories;  Sears  Roebuck  lures  business 
majors  to  its  mail-order  departments, 
while  the  Army  promises  a  glorious 
future  in  the  air.  The  graduating 
students  leap  to  sign  up  with  these 
outfits,  glad  to  find  a  job  so  soon 
after  they  finish  their  studies.  Just 
as  they  crowd  on  to  street  cars,  the 
scholars  jam  into  these  mills.  Some¬ 
times  they  can’t  even  wait  until  they 
graduate  to  leap  onto  the  flypaper 
but  must  file  applications  for  work 
while  still  juniors,  as  some  of  my 
friends  have  already  done. 

None  of  these  hasty  ones  realizes 
that  he  can  afford  to  wait  until  the 
future  offers  him  something  better 
than  the  routine  job  that  any  high 
school  graduate  could  take  care  of. 
Just  because  some  work  appears  in 
June,  the  graduates  feel  that  all 
life’s  opportunities  must  arrive  in 
this  one  month.  They  feel  that  if 
they  don’t  get  a  job  the  very  day  they 
graduate,  they  will  never  get  one. 
In  this  sort  of  thinking  they  uncon- 
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sciously  believe  the  ridiculous  prov¬ 
erb,  "opportunity  knocks  but  once." 
True,  it  may  knock  once,  but  wait, 
the  second  knock  will  be  louder. 
Don’t  listen  to  the  first  knock;  it 
may  only  be  the  wind.  Instead,  wait 
a  while,  say  "no”  to  these  large  com¬ 
panies  with  their  ready  opportunities 
for  work;  anything  that  comes  as 
easy  as  their  offers  do  will  turn  out 
worthless  in  the  long  run.  The  op¬ 
portunity  that  looks  like  a  key  to 
the  future  in  June  may  turn  out  to 
be  a  key  to  a  cell  in  September. 

One  friend  of  mine  found  a  June 
job  turn  out  thus:  Bill  Cahill  grad¬ 
uated  from  Yale  as  a  chemist,  passed 
a  Civil  Service  exam,  and  became  a 
lab  technician  at  an  Army  hospi¬ 
tal.  This  government  job  turned  out 
very  badly  since,  after  a  year  in  the 
laboratory,  he  was  still  cleaning 
glassware  for  the  doctors  who  did 
most  of  the  hospital’s  chemical  work. 
Not  once  in  that  year  did  Bill  apply 
the  knowledge  he  had  learned  in  col¬ 
lege.  Instead,  month  after  month, 
he  scrubbed  lab  equipment  — work 
that  could  have  been  handled  by  a 
person  who  had  no  education  at  all. 
In  fact,  college  training  hindered 
Bill  because  his  chemical  KP  hurt 
his  pride.  Eventually,  he  quit  this 
job  he  should  never  have  taken.  But 
he  had  wasted  a  year  that  he  could 
have  spent  learning  more  about 
chemistry  with  a  company  that  would 
use  all  that  he  already  knew. 

Bill  Cahill  managed  to  make  up 
this  lost  time  and  now  has  an  inter¬ 
esting  job  with  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 


ards.  But,  unlike  him,  some  people 
fail  to  shake  their  first  job  when  it 
becomes  a  horrible  grind.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  my  brother,  Jack,  took  a  job 
with  the  Post  Office  when  he  came 
out  of  high  school  twelve  years  ago. 
He  still  works  there  and  hates  it. 
Being  a  music  lover,  he  wants  to 
sell  classical  records  in  a  quiet  rec¬ 
ord  shop  like  the  Boston  Music  Com¬ 
pany,  but  cannot  do  this  because  of 
the  low  pay  given  for  this  work.  He 
needs  the  fifty  dollars  a  week  that 
the  Post  Office  pays  because  he  has 
a  family.  He  hates  the  postal  work 
but  likes  the  pay,  as  most  people  do. 
But  if  he  had  not  leaped  into  the 
Post  Office  he  could  have  sold  rec¬ 
ords  and  planned  his  affairs  so  that 
he  could  live  on  the  smaller  salary. 
As  it  is,  he  must  keep  on  with  the 
uncongenial  work  merely  because  he 
first  chose  the  job  without  much 
thought  of  anything  but  the  salary. 

Like  Jack,  many  people  take  these 
bad  jobs  for  the  temporary  advantage 
they  think  they  see  in  them.  They 
tell  themselves  that  the  work  is 
temporary,  a  stopgap  until  some¬ 
thing  better  comes  up,  a  dock  on 
which  to  wait  for  their  ship.  But 
instead  of  opportunity,  children  ar¬ 
rive,  or  sickness,  and  thus  the 
waiting-one  must  keep  the  "tempo¬ 
rary”  work  because  of  the  sudden 
new  expenses  in  his  life.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  jobs,  especially  if 
they  pay  well,  rob  a  man  of  his  de¬ 
sire  for  change.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  government,  which  not 
only  pays  a  decent  salary  but  offers 
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security,  which  is  even  more  appeal¬ 
ing  in  uncertain  times.  With  both 
money  and  security  at  stake  a  man 
often  prefers  a  dull  job  to  an  uncer¬ 
tain  future.  Whatever  the  reason 
may  be,  expense  or  security,  the  tem¬ 
porary  position  becomes  a  perma¬ 
nent  rut. 

But,  vou  may  ask,  how  can  grad¬ 
uates  avoid  the  trap  that  this  need 
for  money  baits  ?  Most  students  who 
graduate  have  no  income  or  savings; 
they  must  go  to  work  at  once  and 
earn  money  to  live  on.  A  fortunate 
few  have  generous  parents,  but  most 
graduates  must  take  the  first  avail¬ 
able  work  to  pay  for  their  food  and 
home.  When  a  large  company  or 
the  government  offers  work  in  their 
studied  field,  they  snatch  it  as  a  great 
opportunity,  not  only  for  advance¬ 
ment  but  for  food. 

The  first  thing  a  graduate  must 
do  is  feed  and  shelter  himself  so 
let  that  be  your  only  goal  in  June. 
Don't  think  about  promotion,  high 
salary,  or  prestige;  think  only  about 
food.  All  these  other  extraneous 
needs  will  follow  in  time,  but  you 
must  eat  every  day.  To  do  this,  find  a 
job  that  pays  only  enough  to  exist  on. 
In  order  to  live,  yet  not  bind  your¬ 
self  forever,  take  the  worst  job  you 
can  find.  Scorn  Dupont  and  Sears 
Roebuck  in  favor  of  the  Waldorf, 
Hayes  Bickford  or  the  Boston  Street 
Department.  Don’t  make  your  life 
decision  in  the  first  few  months  of 


freedom  just  because  the  need  seems 
urgent,  but  rather  take  a  job  as  bus 
boy,  ditch  digger,  or  ashman.  These 
awful  jobs  will  pay  you  enough  to 
live  on,  to  barely  eat  and  meet  your 
room  rent,  but  they  will  never  lull 
you  by  the  amount  they  pay.  The 
bus  boy’s  twenty  dollars  a  week  will 
never  trap  you  into  carrying  dishes 
for  life  nor  will  the  ditch  digger’s 
pick  ever  substitute  for  the  writer’s 
pen.  But  they  will  allow  you  to 
wait  for  the  opportunity  that  will 
most  certainly  come.  The  best 
chances  may  come  in  December,  not 
June,  and  you  will  be  waiting  for 
them  without  any  ties. 

These  poor  jobs  will  not  only  give 
you  a  chance  to  wait  for  better  work, 
they  will  actually  spur  you  to  look 
for  good  work  in  your  field.  After 
forty  hours  of  toting  dishes  from 
dirty  tables  back  to  smoky  kitchens, 
you  become  very  interested  in  lab, 
office,  or  teaching  work. 

Not  all  students,  however,  should 
follow  this  ascetic  plan.  Those  who 
have  very  poor  marks  would  be  fool¬ 
ish  if  they  tossed  aside  a  chance  to 
apply  what  they  have  studied.  If 
they  did  not  take  this  first  oppor¬ 
tunity,  they  might  never  gain  another 
as  good.  But  those  who  know  that 
the  future  holds  a  lot  for  them  would 
be  wise  to  find  miserable  jobs  in  June 
which  will  allow  them  to  wait  for 
this  future.  Don’t  be  one  of  those 
thousands  who  cram  into  the  first 
street  car,  but  wait  a  minute,  and 
the  rest  of  your  life  may  be  more 
pleasant  and  interesting. 
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Want  a  Peanut?  Maurice  Reutter 
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The  thunder  drums  are  rumbling  in  the  west, 

And  scraggly  trees  bend  earthwards  in  their  fright. 

A  flock  of  frightened  swallows  seek  the  nest  — 

The  world  is  hushed  and  full  of  nervous  light. 

Among  the  trees  a  slight  wind  passes  by 

And  blows  white  dust  against  the  linden  boughs. 

And  ragged  shade  conceals  the  mountain  brows. 

But  after  thunder  all  the  world  is  clean. 

The  air  is  fresh,  new-washed  by  beating  rain, 

The  trees  display  their  dress  of  new-washed  green, 

The  exiled  sun  appears  to  smile  again. 

The  storm  that  all  the  world  in  terror  flew 
Has  scrubbed  it  clean  and  made  it  shine  anew. 

—  Robert  Tracy 
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(Honorable  Mention  in  the  Connolly  Competition.) 

By  DONALD  P.  CESULLI 


I  DON’T  want  to  go  home.  It 
would  be  so  easy  to  board  a  train, 
ride  away,  miles  away.  But  to  what  ? 
To  where?  No,  I  have  to  go  home. 
I’m  the  oldest  son,  and  you  know 
what  that  means.  When  you’re  the 
oldest,  they  expect  things  of  you. 
Oh,  sure,  maybe  I  can  just  walk  in, 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  and  cheer 
her  up.  That  is,  if  I  felt  like  smil¬ 
ing,  and  if  she  needed  to  be  cheered 
up.  No,  not  her.  Not  little  Mrs. 
"take  it  in  your  stride.’’  No,  she 
doesn’t  need  to  be  cheered  up.  Cool, 
calm  and  collected,  that’s  her  all 
right. 

Who  was  it  that  said  a  long  walk 
cleared  your  mind?  Calmed  your 
nerves?  I’ve  been  walking  for  over 
two  hours,  and  all  I  feel  is  tired. 
Yeah,  tired  and  sick.  Maybe  I  should 
have  taken  something  to  calm  my 
stomach.  I’ve  felt  rotten  ever  since 
this  thing  happened.  Maybe  if  I’d 
puke  I’d  feel  better. 

Ha,  here  I  am  debating  with  my¬ 
self  and  look  where  I  wind  up.  Right 
at  our  front  door.  My  legs  must  have 
headed  this  way  while  I  was  think¬ 
ing.  Well,  sucker,  go  in.  Tell  her. 
Maybe  she’s  already  heard.  Aw, 
what’s  the  difference,  she  won’t  be 


upset.  She’ll  sit  there  looking  like 
Whistler’s  Mother,  but  she  won’t  be 
upset.  Well,  jackass,  you  can’t  stand 
in  the  hall  all  night.  Better  go  in. 

Just  as  I  thought.  Whistler’s 
Mother,  sitting  by  the  window. 
Wonder  why  I  can’t  look  her  in  the 
eyes.  Well,  at  least  she  hasn’t  said 
anything.  Think  I’ll  hike  it  to  my 
room. 

"Jerry,  there’s  some  coffee  in  the 
pot,  and  some  cold  beef  on  the  table, 
if  you  want  a  sandwich.” 

Food.  That  did  it. 

"No,  I’m  not  hungry.” 

"You  didn’t  have  anything  for 
breakfast.  You’d  feel  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  if  you  ate  a  little  som  ...” 

"I’m  not  hungry.  I  think  I  can 
survive  without  food  for  one  day!” 
Wish  I  could  hold  my  temper.  What’s 
the  sense  of  flaring  up  at  her. 

"Jerry,  did  they  let  you  see  Joe?” 
Better  not  answer  or  you’ll  be  up  half 
the  night  answering  more  fool  ques¬ 
tions. 

"Did  you  see  him  ?”  Why  doesn’t 
she  shut  up? 

1 1  T  n 

Jerry  .  .  . 

"No!”  Why  did  I  yell?  I  shouldn’t 
have.  Oh  well,  maybe  it  will  keep 
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her  quiet.  Wonder  if  she  knows? 
Only  one  way  to  find  out. 

"Ma,  he  confessed.”  She  winced. 
She  couldn’t  have  known.  Maybe 
I  shouldn’t  have  blurted  it  out  that 
way.  Maybe  she  still  had  hopes.  Oh, 
hell,  she  knew  he  did  it  —  but  she 
never  said  anything.  Guess  she  just 
didn’t  want  to  believe  it. 

"I’m  glad,  Jerry.” 

"Huh?” 

"Yes,  I’m  glad.  I’m  glad  he  told 
the  truth.  It’ll  save  us  all  a  lot  of 
trouble.  It’s  nice  that  he  told  the 
truth.” 

"How  can  you?”  Look  at  her, 
she’s  startled  at  my  reactions.  "I 
can’t  believe  it.” 

"Can’t  believe  what,  boy?” 

".  .  .  told  the  truth.  Hooray,  we’ll 
pin  a  medal  on  little  Joey.  He  told 

the  truth.  It  doesn’t  matter  that  he 

*  \ 

.  .  .  he  killed  a  girl  .  .  .” 

"Jerry,  please  don’t  .  . 

"Yeah,  a  mere  girl.  It  doesn’t 
matter  that  he’s  a  murderer;  he  told 
the  truth,  so  we  should  both  feel 
proud.  .  .  .  Yippee,  he’s  a  second 
George  Washington.  He’s  .  .  .,  I 
wish  I  had  seen  him  today.  Then 
you  would’ve  had  two  murderers  in 
the  family.  Wouldn’t  that  have  been 
something!  Not  one,  two!”  All 
right,  you’ve  made  your  little  speech. 
You’ve  made  her  look  unhappy  — 
now  shut  up! 

I  wish  my  stomach  didn’t  feel  so 
sick.  Think  I’ll  take  some  baking 
soda;  that  always  seems  to  help.  And 
maybe  she’ll  leave  me  alone  once  I 


get  out  of  this  room.  Let’s  see  — 
in  the  kitchen.  Yeah,  that’s  where 
she  keeps  it  —  in  the  kitchen. 

Yes,  here  it  is.  Now  for  some 
water.  That  darn  faucet!  Ever  since 
I  can  remember  it’s  been  leaking. 
Drip  —  drip  —  drip.  So  that’s 
what  you  think  of  me!  Ha!  Joy, 
I’ve  still  got  my  sense  of  humor,  and 
what  a  sense  of  humor  it  is.  Drip  — 
drip.  Stop  it!  Stop  it!  Oww,  that 
hurt  me  more  than  it  did  you.  How 
do  you  like  that?  Now  it’s  dripping 
faster  and  bigger  drops.  Laughing 
at  me,  laughing  at  me.  .  .  .  Might 
just  as  well,  everybody  else  is.  God, 
I  hope  this  soda  does  me  some  good. 
Wonder  why  we  were  ever  cursed 
with  stomachs  anyway. 

"Jerry,  Mr.  Bonardi  called.”  Oh, 
no,  not  again.  Why  didn’t  you  stay 
in  the  other  room.  Why  .  .  . 

"He  said  if  you  don’t  feel  up  to 
it,  why  don’t  you  take  the  rest  of 
the  week  off?” 

The  rest  of  the  week,  that’s  a 
laugh.  "That  was  big  of  him,  but 
I’m  not  going  back.” 

"Maybe  not  for  awhile,  Jerry,  but 
if  you  get  back  to  work  maybe  you’ll 
feel  better.  You’ll  be  busy  and  .  .  .” 

"I’m  not  going  back!”  Sure,  that’s 
all  you  know.  Go  back  and  you’ll 
feel  better.  Yeah,  go  back  and  have 
those  guys  tell  me  how  sorry  they 
are  for  me.  Sorry  for  me,  ha,  that’s 
a  good  one.  They’re  getting  a  big 
bang  out  of  it.  This’ll  be  food  for 
conversation  over  the  next  month  of 
beers. 
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"Ma,  I  think  I’ll  get  out  of  town 
for  awhile.  I  can  find  a  job  some¬ 
where  else.”  There  goes  that  look 
in  her  eyes  again.  Well,  it  won’t 
do  any  good.  I’m  going  and  you 
can’t  stop  me. 

"Don’t  worry,  I’ll  send  you  some 
money  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  you 
should  be  able  to  get  along  for 
awhile  on  what  I  gave  you  Friday.” 

"All  right,  boy.  If  you  think  it 
will  make  things  any  easier  for  you. 
It  .  .  .  it’ll  be  a  little  lonely  around 
here  without  my  boys.”  Gee,  she’s 
getting  old.  Funny  I  never  noticed 
it  before,  but  she’s  getting  old.  Let’s 
see,  Pa  died  in  ’34.  She’s  only  .  .  . 
only  fifty-three.  She  looks  older  than 
that.  All  right,  cut  it!  No  one’s 
going  to  talk  you  out  of  this. 

"I’ll  get  placed  sooner  than  you 
think,  and  then,  of  course,  I’ll  send 
for  you.” 

"Where  do  you  think  you’ll  go?” 

"I  thought  maybe  one  of  the  big 
cities,  New  York  —  or  maybe  Chi¬ 
cago.  Yeah,  Chicago,  there’s  lots 
of  big  opportunities  in  Chicago.” 
Yeah,  a  big  city.  It’ll  be  good  to 
get  lost  in  a  big  city.  So  many  peo¬ 
ple,  I’d  just  be  one  of  the  crowd. 

"Chicago.  That’s  so  far  away, 
Jerry  —  so  far.”  That  baking  soda 
didn’t  help  at  all.  My  stomach  still 
feels  rotten  ...  or  is  it  my  stom¬ 
ach?  Wish  she  didn’t  look  so  help¬ 
less.  Yeah,  so  helpless  and  so  old. 

"I  think  I’ll  turn  in.  We  can  talk 
it  over  in  the  morning.”  So  helpless. 
So  old.  "I  won’t  be  able  to  leave  for 


some  time.  I’ll  have  to  straighten 
out  a  few  things.”  What  things? 
"We  can  talk  about  it  later.  We 
.  .  .  Good-night,  Ma.” 

Why  didn’t  you  kiss  her?  You’ve 
been  kissing  her  good-night  ever 
since  you  were  old  enough  to  walk. 
Wonder  if  she  noticed.  Oh  well, 
it’s  too  late  to  worry  about  it  now. 

I’m  .  .  .  I’m  too  tired  to  undress. 
Maybe  if  I  just  laid  on  my  bed  for 
awhile.  It’ll  be  so  good  to  sleep. 
Can’t  remember  when  I  had  my  last 
good  night’s  sleep.  Moon’s  bright 
tonight.  Almost  makes  me  feel  as 
though  I’d  left  the  light  on.  God, 
my  eyes  are  burning.  It  hurts  to 
keep  them  closed.  Must  be  that 
moonlight  shining  on  the  mirror. 
I’m  too  tired  to  get  up  and  pull 
down  the  shade.  I’ll  just  shift  over 
on  my  side.  Hell,  now  I’m  getting 
it  through  the  window. 

Where  did  I  put  those  cigarettes? 
Pants?  Shirt?  Here  they  are,  shirt 
pocket.  Shouldn’t  smoke  in  bed. 
Danger  of  fire.  Oh,  what  difference 
does  it  make?  Just  my  luck,  no 
matches.  Nuts!  Wait  a  minute,  I 
think  I’ve  got  some  on  my  table. 
Yeah,  here  they  are. 

Ahh  —  thank  God  for  cigarettes. 
Tastes  good.  We’re  such  ordinary 
people,  such  little  people.  It  isn’t 
fair  for  this  to  happen  to  us.  Why 
couldn’t  Joe  have  been  someone 
else’s  son.  Damn  him. 

Ma  says  I  smoke  too  much.  Maybe 
she’s  right,  but  so  what?  I  enjoy 
smoking.  And  those  pictures  in  the 
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papers.  Why  did  they  have  to  put 
those  pictures  in  the  papers?  Why 
do  people  enjoy  looking  at  pictures 
of  a  murderer’s  family?  Where’s 
that  ash  tray? 

Why  does  she  seem  so  helpless 
now?  As  long  as  I  can  remember 
she’s  always  been  so  calm.  She’s  al¬ 
ways  known  what  to  do  in  any  crisis. 
What  about  the  time  that  Pa  died, 
and  there  wasn’t  a  cent  to  be  had? 
What  about  the  time  when  Joe  was 
in  the  hospital  for  two  months  ? 
What  about  ...  If  I  could  only 
go  to  sleep.  It  isn’t  right  to  go  so 
long  without  sleep.  She’s  not  help¬ 
less,  or  she  would  have  tried  to  stop 
me  from  going  away.  She  .  .  . 
What  was  that  stuff  that  Joe  used  to 
take  to  put  him  to  sleep  when  he 
came  home  from  the  hospital?  So¬ 
dium  —  sodium  something.  I  think 
there  were  some  capsules  left.  Yeah, 
they  were  in  the  medicine  chest  in 
the  bathroom.  Maybe  they’d  help  to 
put  me  to  sleep. 

Better  go  quietly.  No  sense  in 
waking  her  up.  She  must  be  in  bed, 
the  light  in  the  living  room  is  out. 
What?  What’s  that?  It  sounded 


like  sobbing.  Where’s  it  coming 
from?  The  end  of  the  hall.  The 
living  room.  She’s  probably  sitting 
by  the  window  having  a  good  cry 
for  herself.  Well,  maybe  it  will 
make  her  feel  better.  Wish  I  could 
cry.  That’s  a  woman’s  advantage. 
She  can  cry,  and  then  feel  better.  I 
haven’t  cried  since  I  was  eleven. 
Wish  I  could  cry. 

She’s  crying  so  softly,  it  scares  me. 
She  doesn’t  want  me  to  hear.  She 
doesn’t  want  me  to  know  how  she 
feels.  She  probably  thinks  she  has 
to  put  up  a  front  to  keep  me  calm. 
Go  to  her.  She  sounds  lonely.  No, 
don’t  let  her  see  you.  She’ll  be  em¬ 
barrassed.  Embarrassed  in  front  of 
her  own  son?  I  don’t  know.  No, 
just  stand  in  the  doorway.  Don’t  go 
in.  She  .  .  . 

Yes,  she’s  by  the  window,  but  she’s 
not  sitting,  she’s  .  .  .  she’s  kneeling. 
No,  Ma,  don’t  cry.  I  won’t  go  away. 
If  only  I  were  strong  enough  to  come 
in  and  cry  with  you.  If  .  .  .  but  I 
can’t,  Ma.  I’m  a  grown  man,  Ma. 
I’m  not  a  boy  any  more.  Men  don’t 
cry.  They  can’t.  I  can’t. 

Oh,  God,  I  am  going  to  puke. 
Damn  that  baking  soda! 


ALL  HAIL  THE  PROPHET  HENRY 

By  JAMES  G.  O’BRIEN 


P  EMOCRACY  is,  as  everyone 
knows,  derived  from  two  Greek 
words,  "Demos,”  and  "Kratos,” 
which  mean,  "utter  confusion.” 
Clearly,  the  Greeks  had  the  word  for 
it.  They  knew  what  they  were  talk¬ 
ing  about.  To  this  day,  Greeks  who 
seek  to  fatten  the  family  and  the 
family  purse  instinctively  choose 
restaurants  instead  of  politics  as  a 
means  of  doing  so.  They  are  well 
content  to  fry  pork  chops  instead  of 
digging  into  the  pork  barrel  and  pre¬ 
fer  to  spill  gravy  on  their  customers 
rather  than  ride  the  legislative  gravy 
train.  An  old,  cultured  race,  they 
would  no  more  play  politics  than  the 
Women’s  Temperance  League  would 
play  chug-a-lug.  They  know  better. 
Realizing  that  the  chief  ingredients 
of  American  politics  are  ignorance, 
greed,  back-scratching  and  back¬ 
biting,  they  shrink  from  politics  like 
twelve  dollar  suits  in  a  cloudburst. 
Their  only  connection  with  politics 
has  been  a  series  of  quiet,  Homeric 
shudders  when  they  read  the  election 
results. 

This  year,  though,  the  Greeks,  in 
common  with  many  other  intelligent 
people,  are  beginning  to  shudder 
long  before  election  time.  If  the 
present  Presidential  campaign  trends 
keep  up,  hemlock  is  going  to  be  a 
more  popular  drink  than  Pepsi-Cola 


by  November.  The  spectacle  of  the 
man  America  needs  being  ignored 
while  several  inferior  back-slappers 
and  brass  hats  are  touted  as  Presi¬ 
dential  timber  is  a  baffling  and  ex¬ 
asperating  one  to  many  voters. 

Although  Presidential  candidates 
have  always  been  chosen  even  more 
carelessly  and  less  logically  than  a 
man  chooses  a  wife,  this  year  is  un¬ 
deniably  the  darb  of  them  all.  With 
one  exception,  the  list  of  Presidential 
candidates  is  enough  to  make  any 
self-respecting  Greek  take  the  restau¬ 
rant  dishpan  down  to  the  ocean  and 
start  paddling  eastwards.  Certainly, 
the  wide  acclaim  accorded  to  candi¬ 
dates  Stassen,  Taft,  Dewey,  Vanden- 
berg,  Truman,  MacArthur,  Eisen¬ 
hower,  et  al.,  has  given  the  world 
final,  clinching  proof  that  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  are,  as  has  long  been  suspected, 
crazy.  It  is  the  greatest  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  American  political  idiocy 
since  Potsdam  and  Yalta. 

However,  Uncle  Sam  may  yet  be 
able  to  replace  the  dunce  cap  with 
his  old  star-spangled  topper.  There 
are  still  six  months  before  elections 
and  the  voice  of  a  glorious  prophet — 
The  Prophet  Henry — is  being  heard 
in  our  midst.  The  American  people 
can  still  be  redeemed  —  if  they  will 
but  listen  to  the  great  Prophet  Henry 
who  has  come  among  them.  If  they 
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have  faith,  the  Prophet  Henry  will 
work  his  miracles  and  cure  every¬ 
thing. 


He  will  end  our  transatlantic  cat- 
fights  with  Russia.  He  will  make 
Labor-Management  quarrels  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Prophet  Henry,  banish¬ 
ing  such  national  worries  as  control 
of  the  atom  bomb,  Margaret  Tru¬ 
man’s  career,  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  and  lewd  comic  books  will 
prove  himself  to  be  the  greatest  boon 
to  American  ulcers  since  Sippy  pow¬ 
ders  were  invented. 

Many  voters  will  sneer  that  no 
man,  not  even  a  man  as  gifted  as  the 
Prophet  Henry,  could  hope  to  ac¬ 
complish  these  wonders.  They  will 
be  partially  correct.  They  will  also 


be  overlooking  the  fact  that  Prophet 
Henry  is  merely  a  voice,  an  Iowa 
twang,  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
Prophet  Henry  is,  politically,  a  latter- 
day  John  the  Baptist  clad  in  a 
rumpled  suit,  preparing  the  way  for 
a  Greater  One  who  is  to  come. 

The  Prophet  Henry,  being  a  mod¬ 
est  man  who  spends  hours  mussing 
his  hair  and  rehearsing  a  boyish  grin 
in  front  of  his  mirror  in  order  to 
look  completely  modest  in  public, 
would  naturally  deny  this  honor.  In 
spite  of  this  commendable  modesty, 
any  observer  of  the  Prophet  Henry 
can  easily  see  that  he  is  opening  a 


path  for  the  Great  One.  Henry  is 
bringing  us  the  man  America  needs, 
the  obvious  choice  for  our  Presi¬ 
dency  —  Joseph  Stalin.  Prophet 
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Henry  has  had  the  vision  to  see  what 
should  be  clear  to  every  man,  wom¬ 
an,  child,  and  cocker  spaniel  in  Amer¬ 
ica:  that  Joseph  Stalin,  by  training 
and  position,  is  a  man  who  can  cure 
our  country’s  post-war  hangover  in 
the  best  hair-of-the-dog-that-bit-you 
tradition. 

Stalin’s  qualifications  for  the  job 
of  President  are  virtually  number¬ 
less.  He  is  an  expert  at  handling 
Russia.  As  a  marshal  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  outranks  Marshall,  Eisen¬ 
hower,  MacArthur  and  Clay,  and 
will  more  than  satisfy  the  new  and 
peculiar  American  desire  for  a  mili¬ 
tary  man  in  power.  His  background 
is  a  politician’s  dream;  he  was  born 
in  a  log  cabin,  and  in  Georgia,  at 
that.  As  a  politician,  Stalin  dwarfs 
even  our  own  Irish  mayors  and 
Southern  senators,  none  of  whom 
have  ever  been  able  to  steal  more 
than  a  few  million  from  the  public 
treasury.  Stalin,  who  has  stolen  sev¬ 
eral  countries  out  from  under  the 
very  noses  of  their  owners,  will  com¬ 
mand  the  deep  respect  of  Republi¬ 
cans  and  Democrats  alike. 

Unfortunately,  to  continue  to  set 
forth  Stalin’s  multitudinous  talents 
in  this  manner  would  be  to  invite 
charges  of  "Propaganda!”  from  cer¬ 
tain  radical  elements  who  do  not 
honor  the  Prophet  Henry.  While 
Stalin’s  candidacy  would  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  such  great  thinkers  as  the 
constituents  of  Congressmen  Marc- 


antonio  and  Isaacson  and  many  Har¬ 
vard  students,  there  remain  large 
numbers  of  political  lunatics  in  our 


country  who  fail  to  see  Stalin  in  his 
true  colors.  People  of  this  type,  are 
as  little  children,  politically.  They 
would  denounce  as  lies  any  praise, 
no  matter  how  factual,  of  Stalin.  But 
they  must  be  educated.  Their  ears 
must  be  attuned  to  the  Prophet 
Henry’s  mooings. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  set  forth  the  benefits 
which  Stalin  will  bring  to  America, 
the  dogmas  of  Prophet  Henry,  not 
in  words  of  frank  praise,  but  in  the 
form  of  terse,  objective  newspaper 
accounts.  These  newspaper  accounts 
will  attempt  to  cover  important 
phases  in  the  potential  Presidential 
career  of  Mr.  Stalin.  It  is  hoped  that 
they  will  give  an  honest  indication 
of  the  service  he  will  render  to  our 
country.  They  should  lend  new  force 
and  meaning  to  the  cries  of  Prophet 
Henry. 
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PRESIDENT  STALIN  DELIVERS 
FIRST  ADDRESS  BEFORE 
JOINT  SESSION  OF 
CONGRESS 

Washington,  Jan.  1  —  President 
Joseph  Stalin  addressed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  today,  delivering  what 
Capitol  observers  feel  to  have  been 


an  historic  speech.  President  Stalin 
ascended  the  Speaker’s  rostrum  amid 
roars  of  applause  from  the  assembled 
lawmakers.  After  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms,  whose  traditional  mace  was 
today  replaced  by  a  sub-machine  gun, 
had  quieted  the  applause,  President 
Stalin  moved  to  the  microphone. 
Speaking  in  a  voice  curiously  choked 
by  emotion,  he  said  to  his  audience 
of  Congressmen,  "Get  lost."  The 
President’s  proposal  was  carried  by 
a  huge  majority  in  both  Houses.  This 
was  regarded  in  most  Washington 
circles  as  the  greatest  display  of  Con¬ 
gressional  unanimity  since  the  days 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


PRESIDENT  STALIN  STREAM¬ 
LINES  GOVERNMENT 

Washington,  Jan.  9  —  A  plan 
aimed  at  eliminating  governmental 
red  tape  and  duplication  of  effort, 
was  announced  here  by  the  White 
House  today.  The  plan,  known  as 
the  Stalin  plan,  calls  for  all  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  to  be  placed  under 
one  central  bureau,  the  M.  V.  D., 
or  Ministerstvo  Vnutrennykh  Del. 
According  to  Moscow  correspond¬ 
ents,  the  M.  V.  D.  has  long  been 
instrumental  in  securing  co-operation 
and  efficiency  among  Russian  admin¬ 
istrative  groups.  One  high  M.  V.  D. 
official  summed  up  the  official  re¬ 
action,  when  asked  by  reporters  for 
a  press  statement.  "Nyet,"  he  was 
quoted  as  saying. 

STALIN  INVOKES  NEW  ANTI- 
INFLATIONARY  MEASURES 

Washington,  Jan.  24  —  In  a  move 
designed  to  reduce  present  high 
prices,  President  Stalin  declared  to¬ 
day  that  workers  in  all  branches  of 
industry  will  henceforth  work  a  96- 
hour  instead  of  a  48-hour  week.  Pres¬ 
ent  high  salary  levels  will  be  main¬ 
tained  for  all  workers  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  executives, .  who  will  re¬ 
ceive  their  wages  in  black  bread  and 
turnips.  By  this  step,  it  was  pointed 
out,  production  will  be  doubled, 
prices  will  be  lowered,  and  workers 
will  actually  be  receiving  higher  sal¬ 
aries  due  to  increased  purchasing 
power.  When  asked  for  his  com¬ 
ment  on  President  Stalin’s  anti-infla¬ 
tionary  measures,  the  Prophet  Henry 
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replied,  "Shucks.  It  will  help  the 
Common  Man.  I’m  glad.  I’m  the 
friend  of  the  Common  Man.  Shucks.” 
C.  I.  O.  and  A.  F.  of  L.  union  offi¬ 
cials  refused  to  comment  on  the  new 
anti-inflationary  plan,  and  assumed  a 
wait-and-see  attitude. 

GOVERNMENT  STEPS  IN  TO 
HALT  GENERAL  STRIKE 
Washington,  Jan.  26  —  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  intervened  today  to  stop  the 
general  protest  strike  that  paralyzed 
all  major  United  States  industries  for 
fifteen  minutes.  President  Stalin  in¬ 


voked  the  Stalin-Stalin  Act,  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  to 


send  all  workers  back  to  their  jobs 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  strike  had 
commenced.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Stalin-Stalin  Act  workers  for¬ 
feit  a  day  of  their  vacations  for  every 
minute  spent  on  strike,  and  will 
spend  their  lunch  hours  for  the  next 
six  months  attending  government- 
sponsored  lectures  on  "How  To  Be 
a  Happy  Worker  In  Our  Glorious 
State.” 

LABOR  LEADERS  CONVENE 
IN  WASHINGTON 

Washington,  Jan.  27  —  Labor 
leaders  arrived  in  Washington  today 
for  the  first  real  test  of  the  Stalin- 
Stalin  Act.  They  were  greeted  by 
General  Kuzma  Derevyanko,  head  of 
the  Federal  Conciliation  Board. 
Shortly  after  convening,  the  labor 
conference  adjourned  to  Siberia, 
where,  it  was  stated,  the  government 
would  attempt  to  mediate  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  labor  and  its  leaders.  White 
House  aides  intimated  that  the  con¬ 
ference  would  be  a  prolonged  one. 

SEASON’S  MOST  GLITTERING 
SOCIAL  EVENT  HELD  AT 
WHITE  HOUSE 

Washington,  March  1  —  Before 
an  audience  of  some  two  hundred 
socialites,  the  Prophet  Henry  gave  an 
engrossing  demonstration  of  pig- 
plowing  on  the  White  House  lawn 
this  afternoon.  The  Prophet  Henry 
has  long  been  famous  for  his  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  this  agricultural  science, 
the  plowing  under  of  little  pigs, 
and  observers  agreed  that  he  showed 
all  the  brilliance  of  his  pre-war  form 
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today.  Following  this,  the  Prophet 
Henry  gave  an  exhibition  of  boom¬ 
erang  throwing  which  was  warmly 
applauded  by  the  assembled  guests. 
At  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  the 
guests  gathered  in  the  East  Wing  of 
the  White  House,  where,  under 
President  Stalin’s  direction,  they  en¬ 
joyed  a  traditional  Russian  ceremony 
called  "Bottomzup.” 

DETROIT  HITS  FIRST  FULL- 
SCALE  DROSHKY 
PRODUCTION 

Detroit,  March  7  —  Following 
President  Stalin’s  executive  order, 
which  abolished  car  production  and 
denounced  cars  as  "Capitalistic 
abominations,’’  Detroit  auto  builders 
announced  reconversion  to  full-scale 
production  of  horse-drawn  droshkies, 
or  carriages,  today.  Cadillac  adver¬ 
tisements  stated  that,  "Cadillac  rep¬ 
resents  the  finest  in  droshky-building 
skill.  A  direct  descendant  of  Man 
O’  War  is  supplied  with  every  Cadil¬ 
lac,  of  course.  Place  your  order 
now.’’  Buick  advertisements  were 
less  restrained.  "Brother,  just  try 
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this  gleaming  champion  of  droshkies, 
quivering  with  jam-packed  power  in 
every  sleek  line,  from  singletree  to 
tailboard.  Just  take  this  big,  roomy, 
beauty  out  on  the  highway,  and 
watch  it  eat  up  all  dust,  rattles  and 
jolts.  Give  that  champion  Fireball 
horse  a  gentle  nudge  with  the  whip 
and  feel  the  mighty  surge  of  horse¬ 
power  under  his  streamlined  bonnet. 
Roadmaster,  Fireball  One  and  Con¬ 
vertible  Models.  At  your  dealers 
now.’’  Ford  advertisements  featured 
a  small,  dog-cart  droshky,  drawn  by 
a  happy-looking  shepherd  dog. 
"Ford’s  Out  Front”  the  ads  stated 
rather  vaguely.  Studebaker’s  drosh¬ 
ky  had  a  radical  innovation.  Instead 
of  a  driver’s  seat  in  the  front,  it  had 
a  tail-gate  in  both  front  and  rear. 
Its  design  provided  for  the  driver  to 
walk  ahead  and  lead  the  horse  while 
the  passengers  walked  a  few  paces 
to  the  rear.  Luggage  may  be  carried 
in  the  droshky  itself .  Studebaker  ads 
referred  to  it  as  the  "first  completly 
new  post-war  droshky.” 

REORGANIZED  SUPREME 
COURT  HANDS  DOWN 
FIRST  MAJOR 
DECISIONS 

Washington,  March  10  —  Chief 
Justice  Andrei  Gromyko  handed 
down  three  unanimous  decisions  by 
the  reorganized  Supreme  Court  to¬ 
day.  They  were  hailed  by  legal  ex¬ 
perts  as  milestones  in  the  history  of 
American  jurisprudence.  The  Court 
ruled  that  vivisection  of  animals  was 
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illegal,  as,  "animals  are  frequently 
of  service  to  the  State."  However, 
the  Court  ordained,  in  disposing  of 
Birth  Control  measures,  that,  "scien¬ 
tific  experimentation  must  not  be 
hindered,"  and  ordered  that  all  hu¬ 
man  proponents  of  Anti- Vivisection 
and  Birth  Control  legislation  be  used 
instead  of  animals  in  scientific  ex¬ 
periments.  "This  is  the  only  manner 
in  which  they  can  be  of  any  use  to 
the  State,"  the  Court  declared.  In 
the  third  decision,  the  Court  over¬ 
ruled  the  protests  of  those  who 
sought  to  prevent  parochial  school 
children  from  riding  public  school 
busses.  The  Court  further  decided 
that  all  religious  intolerance  and  anti¬ 
clericalism  should  be  ended  and 
wiped  out  forever  in  this  country. 
As  a  means  of  doing  this,  the  Court 
ruled  that  all  Religion  should  be 
abolished  immediately.  To  safe¬ 


guard  the  health  of  the  children  the 
Court  issued  an  order  requiring  all 
school  children  to  walk  to  school. 
Former  school  busses  will,  under  the 
provisos  of  the  Court’s  decision,  be 
covered  with  signs  reading,  "Re¬ 
ligion  Is  the  Benzedrine  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple."  They  will  then  be  driven  daily 
through  the  streets  of  their  respective 
cities. 

STALIN  SEEKS  GREATER  FREE¬ 
DOM  OF  PRESS  BY  ORDERING 
ALL  NEWSPAPERS  PRINTED  IN 
RUSSIAN! 

Washington,  April  1  — 
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A  Retirement  In  Brandywine  Dunes 

(Honorable  Mention  in  the  Connolly  Competition.) 

By  JAMES  E.  SULLIVAN 


F IFTY  years  ago,  when  Brandy¬ 
wine  Dunes  was  a  small,  hard-tack 
New  England  town  even  more  Yan¬ 
kee  than  it  is  today,  the  one  village 
store  was  owned  and  shrewdly  op¬ 
erated  by  Mr.  Turner  Peabody. 

Actually,  the  complete  name, 
"Turner  Peabody,”  had  real  existence 
only  upon  the  weathered  and  peel¬ 
ing  black  and  gilt  sign  above  the 
store’s  front  entrance.  The  women¬ 
folk  of  Brandywine  Dunes  always 
addressed  the  storekeeper  as  "Mr. 
Peabody,”  but  the  men  of  the  shore 
village  would  not  call  him  "Turner” 
since  they  never  quite  accepted  him 
into  their  cracker-barrel  circle.  Be¬ 
ing  too  proud,  they  would  never  con¬ 
sider  calling  him  "Mr.  Peabody.”  It 
was  inevitable,  then,  that  Turner  Pea¬ 
body  became,  within  the  store  and 
without,  simply  "T.  P.” 

A  non-Yankee  might  immediately 
have  dubbed  T.  P.  an  unhappy  Shy- 
lock.  He  scrimped  and  saved  to  no 
clear  purpose.  He  hardly  ever  smiled 
except  to  beam  upon  his  five  anom¬ 
alous  offspring,  all  ne’er-do-wells 
who  spent  as  much  money  as  they 
could  extract  from  their  otherwise 
parsimonious  father,  and  as  much  as 
the  Dunes  and  its  near  environs  could 
comfortably  absorb. 


Uncle  Willie  Phelps  was  the  chief, 
though  unofficial,  amanuensis  of  the 
man  he  often  called  "scrimy  T.  P.” 
He  seemed  to  hear  of  the  proprietor’s 
every  saving  deed  and  frugal  practice 
and  he  revelled  good-naturedly  in 
each  one.  "  'T.  P.’  ”  he  would  roar, 
"  Thrifty  Proprietor’!” 

He  loved  to  tell  of  T.  P.’s  candy 
sales.  Those  youngsters  lucky  enough 
to  come  into  possession  of  a  penny 
or  two  would  run  to  the  store  to 
purchase  peppermint  sticks.  There 
they  would  critically  view  the  span¬ 
gled  confections  displayed  in  the 
store’s  one  glass  showcase.  T.  P. 
would  solemnly  look  on  as  they  se¬ 
lected  the  longest  and  most  tempt¬ 
ing  sticks.  After  the  choice  had 
been  made,  T.  P.  would  remove  the 
selected  candies  from  the  case, 
quietly  breaking  off  one  end,  about 
a  quarter  of  the  total  length,  from 
each  stick.  Receiving  his  pennies 
for  the  shortened  candies,  T.  P. 
would  deposit  the  stick-ends  in  a 
large  jar  for  future  retail  at  a  rate 
of  four  for  another  penny. 

As  the  years  went  by,  T.  P.  made 
more  money  and  more  people  owed 
him  money.  It  seemed  that  someone 
always  owed  T.  P.  And  the  more 
T.  P.  saved  by  shrewd  dealing,  and 
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the  more  his  prodigal  sons  and 
daughters  wasted,  the  more  Uncle 
Willie  railed  and  guffawed.  But  the 
frost  of  lengthening  years  catches  up 
with  every  man,  and  T.  P.  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  retire  after  forty-five  years 
of  retailing. 

The  announcement  caused  a  good 
deal  of  comment  in  the  town,  for 
few  Duners  ever  retired;  they  died 
at  their  work.  Uncle  Willie  first 
heard  the  news  when  he  went  over 
to  Silas  Doane’s  house  to  borrow 
an  ax.  Willie’s  wife,  Martha,  had 
been  bearing  down  on  the  matter  of 
a  cord  of  wood  that  had  lain  uncut 
in  the  woodshed  for  over  a  year. 

"Yes,  Willie,”  Silas  said,  "T.  P. 
is  retirin’.  Seems  he  thinks  forty- 
five  years  is  long  enough.  I  told  ’im 
I  was  ten  years  older  than  he  is,  and 
still  carpent’in’,  but  he’s  all  set  to  go 
out  of  business  next  week.” 

For  once  in  his  life,  Willie  seri¬ 
ously  attacked  a  piece  of  work.  His 
ax-falls  set  a  pace  for  his  thoughts. 

"Crackey!”  he  exclaimed  to  the 
chopping-block.  "T.  P.  ain’t  such 
a  bad  sort.  I  guess  I’ve  used  him 
pretty  bad.  At  least  he’s  been  workin’ 
all  his  life  while  I  been  livin’  off 
what  Father  left  me.  I  think  I’ll  just 
go  down  and  make  up  with  him. 
Now’s  the  time  to  apol’gize  before 
it’s  too  late.” 

Martha  was  setting  the  table  for 
dinner  when  Willie  came  in  from  the 
woodshed.  He  dropped  an  armful 
of  wood  into  the  box  and  headed  for 
the  door  again.  He  wanted  to  get 


this  peace-making  over  and  done 
with  right  away. 

"I’m  goin’  down  to  the  center, 
Marthy,”  Willie  announced. 

"Not  until  you’ve  had  your  noon¬ 
day  meal,  Wilburn,”  Martha  over¬ 
ruled.  "And  I  want  you  to  get  that 
molasses  jug  filled  up  when  you  go 
down.” 

Willie  half-reluctantly  addressed 
himself  to  a  large  bowl  of  potato 
soup.  "Aw,  Marthy,  I’ll  do  that 
tomorrow.  I  want  ...” 

Martha  turned  quickly  from  the 
stove.  "Wilburn  Phelps!  You  can 
surely  take  that  molasses  jug  down 
to  the  store.  If  you’d  ever  done  a 
lick  of  honest  work  since  your  father 
died  .  .  .”  Uncle  Willie  supped  his 
soup  mightily  to  drown  out  the  ser¬ 
mon. 

After  dinner,  he  picked  up  the 
gallon  jug  which  was  already  half 
full  and  started  for  the  center,  glow¬ 
ing  with  good  intention.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  village  store,  T.  P. 
was  waiting  on  his  few  afternoon 
customers,  receiving  congratulations, 
condolences,  or  whatever  individual 
Duners  thought  appropriate  to  ex¬ 
tend  on  the  occasion  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor’s  retirement. 

T.  P.  was  weighing  out  common 
crackers  for  the  Winters  boy  while 
Uncle  Willie  waited  his  turn.  Slowly 
the  needle  of  the  battered  scale  — 
which  Willie  noted  indicated  one 
and  one-half  ounces  when  the  pan 
was  empty  —  approached  the  two- 
pound  mark.  T.  P.  dropped  another 
cracker  in  the  pan  and  the  needle 
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slightly  cleared  two  pounds.  T.  P. 
broke  the  cracker  in  half.  "Exactly 
two  pounds,  Josiah.  Twenty-eight 
cents.” 

Uncle  Willie  chuckled  to  himself. 
T.  P.  would  retire  in  another  week, 
but  his  habits,  so  well  formed,  were 
carrying  through  to  the  end.  Oh 


well,  he  thought,  such  a  little  thing 
would  not  keep  him  from  making  up. 

"Now  Wilburn,”  T.  P.  said  as 
Mrs.  Gompers  came  in  the  door. 

"Mr.  Peabody,”  she  began,  "I  be¬ 
lieve  you  made  an  error  when  you 
gave  me  change  a  moment  ago.” 
Uncle  Willie  stepped  aside  to  al- 
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low  the  adjustment,  but  T.  P.  was 
brusque. 

"Make  no  rect’fication  after  a  cus¬ 
tomer  leaves  the  counter!  You 
know  my  rule  on  that,  Miz  Gom¬ 
pers.” 

Willie  felt  his  upper  lip  curl 
slightly  in  spite  of  his  resolution.  He 
seemed  to  recall  that  it  had  been 
Mrs.  Gompers  who  had  sat  vigil  with 
T.  P.’s  wife  each  of  the  five  times 
Mrs.  Peabody  was  giving  birth  to  a 
child. 

Mrs.  Gompers  was  taken  quite 
aback.  "Well,  Mr.  Peabody!  Well! 
I’m  that  much  in,  then!’’  She  slapped 
her  broad  hand  across  the  side  pock¬ 
et  of  her  fraying  cloth  coat.  "Good 
day,  Mr.  Peabody!’’ 

Uncle  Willie  examined  the  store¬ 
keeper’s  drawn  face.  His  expression 
was  one  of  keen  loss.  "You  slit  your 
own  purse  that  time,  T.  P.,”  Willie 
laughed. 

"Yes  —  yes,  I  did,”  the  merchant 
curtly  admitted. 

Uncle  Willie  swung  the  jug  onto 
the  counter.  "Marthy  wants  ’er  filled 
up.  How  much  you  gettin’  for  mo¬ 
lasses  now?” 


"Seventy  cents  the  gallon,”  T.  P. 
said  as  he  disappeared  into  the  back 
room. 

Willie  remembered  that  he  had 
come  in  prepared  to  discard  the  "T. 
P.”  in  favor  of  a  more  friendly 
"Turner.”  Now  he  wondered  if  he 
should  even  bother  trying  to  smooth 
over  the  past.  After  all,  T.  P.  had 
made  no  effort  to  make  his  last  week 
of  business  in  Brandywine  Dunes 
pleasant  and  cordial.  He  had  even 
been  unpardonably  rude  to  one  of 
the  finest  women  in  town. 

Very  shortly,  the  storekeeper  re¬ 
turned  with  the  full  jug,  licking  his 
fingers  earnestly.  Willie  could  not 
resist.  "Couldn’t  bear  to  waste  any, 
eh,  T.  P.?” 

T.  P.  ignored  the  barb.  "That’s 
seventy  cents,”  he  charged. 

Willie  looked  at  the  jug  he’d 
brought  in  half  full,  then  he  ex- 
amined  T.  P.’s  extraordinarily 
straight  face.  He  snatched  up  the 
molasses  and  bolted  for  the  door. 

"Hoo-ray,  boys,  the  miracle  of  the 
century!”  he  yelped,  all  thought  of 
reconciliation  gone.  "Six  quarts  in 
a  gallon  jug!  Let  me  get  ’er  home 
before  she  busts!” 


The  Candle  That  Would  Not  Light 


By  JEREMIAH  J.  KIELY 


V  IRGINIA  is  one  year  old  today. 
Her  big  brother,  Jackie,  with  four 
birthdays  to  his  credit,  has  proposed 
to  Mother  that  the  occasion  demands 
a  celebration.  "This  afternoon  I 
could  bake  a  cake  and,  at  dinner  this 
evening,  we  could  let  Virginia  be  our 
guest  of  honor,”  suggested  Mother, 
in  an  attempt  to  curb  his  wild  ideas 
of  a  party.  "Children’s  parties  are 
hard  on  the  furniture,  and  this  will 
be  an  easy  way  out,”  she  said  to 
herself. 

Satisfied  with  this  compromise, 
Jackie  decided  to  assist,  but  only 
after  talking  over  the  specifications 
of  the  cake.  "Don’t  use  the  pan 
with  the  hole  in  the  middle,  Ma,” 
begged  Jackie.  To  justify  his  re¬ 
quest,  he  added,  "Ginny’s  birthday 
cake  got  to  have  a  candle.  When  a 
cake  has  only  one  candle,  you  got  to 
put  that  candle  in  the  middle.  No 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  cake,  Ma. 
Don’t  forget!” 

All  during  the  afternoon,  Jackie 
helped  his  mother  in  the  kitchen. 


He  buttered  the  pan,  licked  the  bowls 
and  spread  the  frosting  with  the 
demeanor  of  an  experienced  chef. 
He  looked  high  and  low  before  he 
found  a  suitable  candle.  He  had 
his  fingers  in  every  step  of  the 
process  to  make  sure  that  all  the 
preparations  were  being  made  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  plans. 

Sitting  at  the  head  of  the  dinner 
table  that  evening,  Virginia  caught 
the  contagion  of  Jackie’s  excitement. 
Her  dignity  exploded  in  a  squeal  of 
delight  when  he  placed  the  cake  in 
front  of  her.  And  what  a  cake! 
Huge,  round  and  high-topped  with 
pink  and  white  frosting  pyramiding 
to  the  single  white  candle. 

Playing  the  part  of  the  Master  of 
Ceremonies,  Jackie  struck  a  match  to 
light  the  candle.  He  held  the  flame 
at  the  top  of  the  candle  until  his 
fingers  felt  its  heat.  All  eyes  were 
focused  on  his  actions  as  he  fumbled 
with  a  second  match  and  tried  again. 
But  the  candle  would  not  accept  the 
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flame.  His  mother  offered  to  assist 
and  Jackie  handed  the  third  match 
to  her.  Her  attempt  was  also  in  vain. 

"This  candle  seems  to  be  defec¬ 
tive,  Jackie.  Please  fetch  me  an¬ 
other.” 


Jackie  returned  with  a  small  box 
which  he  placed  in  front  of  his 
mother.  Reaching  for  a  new  candle, 
she  noticed  the  words  on  the  cover 
of  the  box,  "Infant’s  Suppository.” 


* 


azz 


(Honorable  Mention  in  the  Connolly  Competition.) 


The  spirit  of  jazz  is  a  giant,  gleaming, 

Stirring  and  starting  and  wildly  dreaming, 
Coming  with  kettledrums,  trumpets  and  blare, 
Stamping  and  chanting  and  smoke  and  glare, 
Raucous  and  loud  in  the  back  street  slums, 
Rousing  and  dying  with  bugles  and  drums, 
Squatting,  enthroned  over  singers  and  bands, 
Patting  his  belly  and  clapping  his  hands, 
Black-faced  and  ugly  and  huge  and  strong, 
Blowing  a  trumpet  and  screaming  a  song. 

A  great  black  giant  with  gold  on  his  feet 
That  sparkles  and  shines  when  he  taps  a  beat, 
Sweating  and  naked  like  toilers  in  Hell, 
Splitting  the  sky  with  a  Jubilee  yell. 


—  Robert  Tracy 


RESPECTFULLY  DEDICATED 


By  JEREMIAH  J.  KIELY 


Some  years  ago  I  noticed  a  few 
back  page  articles  in  the  local  news¬ 
papers  about  various  healings  and 
good  works  throughout  France  al¬ 
legedly  under  the  administration  of 
Saint  Francis  of  Cappolionne,  a 
lesser  known  priest  of  Southern 
France.  French  newspapers  were 
playing  the  story  up  because  France 
had  not  had  a  saint  for  years.  In 
reality  not  much  was  known  about 
him.  Some  declared  that  he  had  been 
canonized  ten  years  earlier  but  that 
hardly  seemed  possible  because  he 
had  only  been  dead  eleven  years.  The 
Papel  Legate  in  Paris,  when  ques¬ 
tioned  by  American  War  Corre¬ 
spondents  there  on  rehabilitation  and 
rest  leaves,  said  that  Rome  had  no 
knowledge  of  such  a  canonization. 
He  proceeded  to  launch  himself 
upon  a  lengthy  dissertation  on  popu¬ 
lar  canonization  as  it  had  existed  in 
the  eleventh  century.  The  corre¬ 
spondents  were  too  tired  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  questioning  any  further. 
Abruptly  the  hue  and  cry  died  down, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the 
German  army.  The  French  press 
settled  down  to  subtle  propaganda 
and  Francis  was  all  but  forgotten. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  France  people  of  all  classes  and 


ages  were  claiming  apparitions  from 
Villa  France  to  Lyon.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  conceded  that  if  the  saint  were 
really  appearing  to  so  many  people, 
and  if  he  were  really  a  saint,  he  was 
the  busiest  saint  that  ever  existed. 
Not  only  did  he  appear  with  disturb¬ 
ing  regularity  but  he  covered  almost 
all  of  France.  The  visions  occurred 
most  frequently  in  and  around  Cap¬ 
polionne,  his  earthly  home,  which 
is  approximately  eighty  kilometers 
from  renowned  Marseilles.  But  quite 
often  he  would  turn  up  in  Paris  or 
Cannes  or  in  cities  in  between,  which 
meant  that  he  was  traveling  with  un¬ 
believable  rapidity  for  even  so  po¬ 
tent  a  saint.  To  all  of  these  people 
he  made  some  sort  of  request,  some 
of  which  were  very  odd,  and  most 
of  which,  if  true,  could  hardly  be 
calculated  to  assure  the  saint  of  a 
reserved  seat  in  Heaven’s  First  Bal¬ 
cony.  But  the  French  are  a  pious 
people  and  they  knew  that  theirs  was 
not  to  reason  why. 

In  all  French  legal  records  of  a 
conviction  of  a  crime  there  is  a  para¬ 
graph  at  the  end  entitled,  "Prisoner’s 
Account  of  the  Crime.”  It  was  no¬ 
ticed  that  more  and  more  frequently 
these  would  begin:  "I  was  kneeling 
at  prayer  when  suddenly  I  beheld 
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a  vision  of  Saint  Francois  de  Cap- 
polionne  .  .  Thus  was  the  blame 
for  the  crime  foisted  off  on  the  un¬ 
suspecting  saint.  He  appeared  to  be 
a  sort  of  Spiritual  Robin  Hood  aid¬ 
ing  the  felons  in  their  war  against 
capatalistic  conquest. 

After  a  few  months  of  this  pub¬ 
licity,  Mr.  Isaac  Stein  of  Stein,  Gold- 
farb  and  Schmidt,  Publishers,  called 
Mr.  Patrick  Ryan,  manuscript  man¬ 
ager,  into  his  office.  "Ryan,”  he  said 
—  he  always  thought  it  gave  him 
more  prestige  to  call  his  employees 
by  their  last  names  and  his  business 
associates  by  their  initials  —  "Ryan, 
I  want  you  to  contact  our  regular 
contributors.  Tell  them  we  need  a 
novel  based  on  the  life  of  Saint  Fran¬ 
cis  of  Cappolionne.  We  could  call 
it  Francois’  Symphony  or  something 
like  that.  What  a  seller!  Should 
sell  millions  of  copies.  Look  what 
a  gem  Song  of  Bernadette  was.  Ah, 
if  only  we  had  published  it.  But,  no 
matter,  send  letters  out  right  away.” 

Mr.  Ryan,  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
sent  out  form  letters  to  all  the  regu¬ 
lar  contributors  of  best  sellers  but 
it  wasn’t  until  some  weeks  later  that 
he  was  able  to  make  a  report  to 
Stein.  He  informed  him  with  some 
reluctance  that  all  but  one  had  re¬ 
fused  the  assignment  because  of  so 
little  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
The  one  exception,  Harry  Lee,  had 
acquiesced,  stating  that  he  had  al¬ 
ways  intended  to  do  some  work  on 
Saint  Francis. 


After  some  grumbling  Mr.  Stein 
said,  "Harry  Lee  —  Bah!  Nothing 
romantic  .  .  .  nothing  attractive  .  .  . 
nothing  impressive  about  that  name. 
What  can  I  do,  my  hands  are  tied? 
Give  him  the  okay.”  For  years  Mr. 
Stein  had  been  arguing  about  that 
author’s  name.  Again  and  again  he 
had  demanded  a  non  de  plume.  He 
contended  that  all  good  present-day 
authors  had  fine  names,  like  Churchill 
Everette  or  Sinclair  Thomas  or  Cul¬ 
bertson  Loughlin.  "Why,”  he  in¬ 
sisted,  "even  the  women  authors  have 
been  dropping  their  first  names  and 
using  two  or  three  of  their  marriage 
names,  like  Underwood  Scott.”  He 
thought  both  Harry  and  Lee  far  too 
common.  He  did  ask  what  reason 
Lee  had  for  thinking  he  was  quali¬ 
fied  to  write  about  Saint  Francis. 
Ryan  replied  that  Lee  had  been  study¬ 
ing  European  peasants  for  years,  that 
he  had  been  in  the  diplomatic  service 
in  France  in  the  last  decade  and  that 
he  had  spent  some  ten  winters  at 
Cappolionne  and  hence  knew  Fran¬ 
cis  and  his  family  quite  well.  Lee 
further  certified  that  M.  Louis  Malas- 
sena,  the  father  of  the  alleged  saint, 
was  the  town  tavern  keeper  and  that 
he  had  spent  many  hours  in  earnest 
conversation  with  him  both  before 
and  after  the  death  of  Francis. 

As  Ryan  departed  he  heard  Stein 
grumbling  about  names.  He  turned 
and  said,  "A  rose  by  any  other  name 
...”  and  closed  the  door  in  a  hurry, 
disappearing  rapidly. 

Six  months  later  Ryan  was  again 
in  Stein’s  office  with  the  latest  de- 
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velopments  on  their  Francois’  Sym¬ 
phony  campaign.  The  manuscript 
had  just  arrived  and  in  the  same  mail 
came  another  manuscript  by  an  un¬ 
known  who,  oddly  enough,  had  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  same  subject.  Strangely, 
they  differed,  except  in  the  listing  of 
the  relatives.  Both  authors  main¬ 
tained  that  Francis  had  lived  with 
his  mother,  his  father,  two  grand¬ 
parents,  four  brothers  and  four  sis¬ 
ters.  There  all  similarity  ceased. 

With  his  initial  persusal  Mr.  Lee’s 
novel  had  seemed  like  a  very  pleasant 
tale  written  in  a  fine  and  sympathetic 
manner,  Ryan  thought.  He  had 
named  it  Cappolionne  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  liked  to  hear  the 
name  roll  off  his  tongue,  as  he  stated 
in  the  introduction.  The  other  novel, 
by  Greenwood  Herald,  a  woman,  was 
an  extended  journey  through  a  laby¬ 
rinth  of  sociology,  psycho-neurosis 
and  psychology.  Ryan  thought  that 
this  could  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  author  had  just  completed 
such  courses  in  a  small  New  Mexico 
university.  Francis  was  hardly  men¬ 
tioned,  for  it  seemed  a  study  of  er¬ 
ratic  French  family  life  and  unusual 
behavior.  What  ever  made  Miss 
Herald  think  that  she  was  qualified 
to  write  on  French  family  life,  hav¬ 
ing  come  no  closer  to  France  than  a 
travel  folder,  Ryan  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  He  could  not  see  how  the 
manuscript  could  ever  be  accepted 
and  he  would  have  sent  her  a  rejec¬ 


tion  slip  immediately  had  not  Stein 
given  instructions  that  he  should 
have  final  say  on  all  Francois  manu¬ 
scripts.  He  left  them  and  returned 
the  next  day. 

As  he  entered  he  saw  Stein’s  face 
light  up.  Stein  stood  and  beamed, 
"That  was  a  fine  manuscript  you 
brought  in  yesterday.  A  finer  piece 
of  writing  I  have  never  seen.” 

"I  thought  you  would  like  it,  Lee 
really  did  a  fine  job  on  that  tale.” 

"Who  said  anything  about  Lee’s 
book?  I  was  referring  to  Green¬ 
wood  Herald’s  Non  Credo  in  In¬ 
nocent  ia.  What  a  book!  Such  a 
name  for  an  author!  What  a  title 
for  a  book!” 

"The  hell  you  say,  it  wasn’t  even 
about  Francis,  except  intermittently.” 

"So  what!  It  is  just  what  the  pub¬ 
lic  wants.  What  pathos !  What  ac¬ 
tion  !  What  neurosis !  What  imagi¬ 
nation!” 

"Good  night  man!  the  girl  has 
never  been  there.  She  has  done  no 
research  and  she  doesn’t  even  know 
her  subject.” 

"Who  cares?  Surely  not  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Just  run  through  the  characters. 
What  madness  they  possess!  Listen 
to  this  .  .  .  The  oldest  daughter  is 
the  town  prostitute.  She  doesn’t 
want  to  marry  until  she  can  no  longer 
support  her  children.  The  eldest  son 
kills  himself  for  no  apparent  reason. 
The  second  eldest  daughter  has  been 
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married  five  times  and  divorced  four 
times.  (A  truly  marvelous  feat  in 
France.)  No  one  knows  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  other  husband.  The 
second  eldest  son  was  Francois.  Not 
too  much  is  said  of  him  except  that 
he  is  very  holy.  The  next  three  chil¬ 
dren  are  half-wits  and  so  on  down 
the  line.  The  grandfather  is  driven 
to  commit  suicide  by  the  children, 
who  keep  putting  dead  animals  in 
his  bed  and  chewing  gum  in  his  beard 
as  a  gentle  hint  that  he  is  not  wanted. 
He  drinks  himself  to  death  in  three 
days.  An  abnormal  feat!  He  dies 
quoting  Chesterton,  an  English  au¬ 
thor.  The  father  never  comes  home 
from  the  tavern  and  the  mother  has 
to  do  all  the  work  around  the  house, 
obtaining  house  money  from  selling 
the  surrealist  paintings  that  she  does 
in  her  spare  time,  etc.,  etc.  Do  you 
realize  how  the  public  will  go  for 
that?  They  eat  that  stuff  up.  A 
true  find!  Who  cares  if  it  does  not 
fit  the  facts?  An  unknown,  too,  with 
a  beautiful  name.  Ahhhh!” 

"The  woman  is  crazy,”  retorted 
Ryan,  "and  as  far  from  the  facts  as 
humanly  possible.  You  think  it’s 
great.  I  think  it’s  trash.  Print  both 
and  we  will  see  what  the  public  likes 
best.  I  have  more  faith  in  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  American  reader 
than  you  seem  to  have  and  I  think 
the  public  will  approve  highly  of  Mr. 
Lee’s  novel  and  laugh  the  other  one 
right  out  of  print.  I  am  sure  of  it, 


so  sure  that  I  tell  you  that  if  you  sell 
one-half  as  many  of  Miss  Herald’s 
novel  as  you  do  of  Cappolionne  I 
will  resign  immediately  and  pay  you 
one  thousand  dollars  in  addition.” 

That  was  some  months  ago.  Of 
course  I  heard  that  Non  Credo  in 
Innocentia  sold  four  million  copies 
in  the  first  month.  I  searched  in  vain 
for  someone  who  had  read  or  even 
heard  of  Cappolionne.  I  lost  track 
of  Ryan.  From  time  to  time  I  would 
meet  someone  who  had  seen  him  and 
they  mentioned  that  he  looked  bad 
and  had  taken  to  drink,  having  lost 
all  faith  in  the  American  reading 
public.  I  felt  sorry  for  him.  Then, 
just  the  other  day,  I  met  him  in  town. 
He  was  looking  very,  very  prosper¬ 
ous.  He  was  just  climbing  into  a 
new  car.  We  chatted  for  9.  while 
and  he  mentioned  that  he  had  be¬ 
come  an  author  himself.  I  shook 
my  head  inwardly  for  I  knew  that  he 
could  hardly  compete  on  the  modern 
literary  mart  with  his  old-fashioned 
ideas.  As  I  was  preparing  to  leave 
he  reached  into  his  car  and  presented 
me  with  a  book. 

"An  autographed  copy  of  my  first 
book,”  he  said.  As  I  walked  away 
I  looked  it  over.  It  was  titled,  Living 
in  Sin.  The  picture  on  the  jacket 
was  positively  pornographic.  On  the 
page  set  aside  for  the  introduction 
appeared  these  words: 

"Respectfully  dedicated  to  G.  H., 
who  taught  me  that  neurosis  and 
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erratic  behavior  in  literature  pay 
off  .  .  .  Lancelot  Reynolds.” 

It  was  fast  on  its  way  to  becoming 
a  best  seller.  The  fortress  that  was 
Ryan  had  succumbed.  Lee  stood 


alone  on  the  battlefield  facing  the 
vast  forces  of  Modernism.  But  per¬ 
haps  Saint  Francis  would  guide  his 
weapon  —  his  pen. 


dl  m 


earning 


Two  stars  point  out  toward  us 
In  straining  red; 

They  almost  bleed  a  message 
On  the  April  wind. 

But  is  this  April  in  this  lightless  iron  night? 

Or  do  you,  April,  die  at  night? 

These  trees  are  split  dimensions  without  color, 

And  clouds  roll  out  in  blue-black  mute  confusion 
Everywhere. 

Each  minute  counts  itself  upon  a  trillion 
Tired  clocks, 

And  always  we  are  turning  from  a  Calvary. 

—  Bernard  Driscoll 
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(Honorable  Mention  in  the  Connolly  Competition.) 


By  WALTER  V.  CARTY 


AITLIN  rested  her  head  against 
the  uncomfortably  stiff  back  of  the 
seat.  Her  eyes  were  weighted  with 
sleep  and  through  all  her  limbs  ran 
that  numb,  aching  feeling  that  comes 
from  sitting  in  one  position  too  long. 
The  train  rattled  on  into  the  late 
afternoon,  and  its  monotonous 
clickety-clack,  clickety-clack  seemed 
to  have  infused  its  dull,  unending 
pulsation  into  the  tired  body  of  every 
passenger  on  board. 

The  young  scholastic  sitting  in  the 
seat  facing  her  was  still  reading  from 
his  thick-bound  prayer  book,  squint¬ 
ing  his  eyes  in  the  half-gloom.  Be¬ 
side  him,  a  fat,  apple-cheeked  mother 
covered  her  sleeping  child  with  a 
tattered  gray  shawl,  while  her  feet 
vaguely  kept  time  to  the  tired  squeez¬ 
ings  of  an  accordion  coming  from 
the  far  end  of  the  coach. 

Caitlin  ran  her  hand  over  the 
grimy  windowpane  and  peered  out 
at  the  opaque  mistiness  of  the  Irish 
countryside,  this  April  afternoon  in 
1912.  It  was  cold  and  bleak  out¬ 
side  with  the  first  fingers  of  twilight 
creeping  in  early.  Yesterday  there 
had  been  a  hint  of  spring  in  the  air, 
but  earlier  today  the  weather  had 
taken  a  sudden  change  when  shifting 


winds  brought  on  a  sky  which  Cait¬ 
lin  thought  like  the  color  of  the 
tarnished  silver  teapot  back  home. 
The  rain  was  lashing  pitilessly 
against  the  train  and  flooding  over 
the  hard,  barren-looking  soil.  Here 
and  there  she  could  make  out  the 
twisted  arms  of  a  gaunt,  lonely  tree, 
a  few  darkened  farmhouses,  and  in 
the  distance,  hovering  hills  cloaked 
in  mist.  She  was  but  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  from  home  and  yet 
this  land  was  alien  to  her. 

And  although  it  was  her  first  long 
train  ride  that  she  was  taking,  she 
was  already  weary  of  it.  Early  this 
morning  when  she  had  boarded  the 
train  at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  there 
had  been  an  air  of  novelty  about  the 
whole  thing;  her  mind  had  been  so 
filled  with  the  excitement  of  travel¬ 
ing.  She  could  find  heart  to  laugh 
through  her  tears  when  she  said 
"Good-bye  and  God  bless  ye  all”  to 
her  mother  and  father,  to  big  Tom 
and  Kevin,  to  little  Maura,  and 
Uncle  Pee.  She  was  but  one  of 
many  who  had  left  the  town  of 
Drumshambo  in  recent  years  to  start 
a  new  life  in  America.  And  yet 
everyone,  from  Miss  Rabbitt  of  the 
National  School  to  Carrigan  the 
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smith,  had  come  down  to  see  her 
off.  She  knew,  too,  that  many  of 
the  town  girls  envied  her  for  the  ad¬ 
venture  of  sailing  on  a  splendid 
ocean  liner  on  her  maiden  voyage, 
and  envied  her,  too,  for  the  love  and 
life  she  might  find  in  a  great  city  like 
Boston. 

She  reached  again  inside  her  hand¬ 
bag  and  felt  the  reassuring  edge  of 
the  folder  containing  the  sailing 
papers  she  had  purchased  a  few 
weeks  ago,  her  room  reservations  for 
her  stay  tonight  in  Queenstown  and 
her  meal  tickets.  Then,  for  at  least 
the  dozenth  time,  she  felt  inside  her 
dress  for  the  tiny  sack  that  hung 
around  her  neck.  In  it  were  the 
precious  two  pound  that  all  emi¬ 
grants  must  present  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  before  debarking.  Just  some¬ 
thing,  the  ticket  agent  had  told  her, 
to  indicate  that  you  were  not  enter¬ 
ing  America  as  a  penniless  refugee. 

But  now  the  thought  of  leaving 
Ireland  forever  filled  her  with  a 
brooding  sense  of  sadness.  She 
longed  to  be  back  in  front  of  the  big 
fireplace,  to  see  the  small,  white¬ 
washed  room  with  the  tiny  crucifix 
above  the  bed.  In  her  mind’s  eye, 
she  could  see  the  little  town  of 
Drumshambo  locked  in  the  verdant 
green  hills  of  Leitrim  —  the  place 
where  she  had  lived  the  seventeen 
years  of  her  life.  She  could  see  the 
shining  waters  of  the  Shannon  be¬ 
hind  her  house,  the  glint  of  the 
mountain  tops  in  the  sun,  the  strong, 
dark,  rich  earth,  and  the  house  itself, 
with  its  cluster  of  chimneys  and  the 


great  stone  flags  in  front.  This  was 
the  picture  —  an  image  of  serenity 
—  that  she  wanted  to  remember  al¬ 
ways.  The  last  few  months  of  end¬ 
less  nights  and  nightmarish  days 
would  never  really  blur  the  vision. 
Taxes  that  would  suck  the  land  from 
under  one’s  feet,  prices  for  crops 
fallen  to  nothing,  and  then  livestock 
killed  off  by  some  strange  sickness  . .  . 

Peter  and  Ellen  Connifree  did 
not  want  their  young  daughter 
shackled  down  to  a  life  that  would 
mean  nothing  but  back-breaking 
work  with  little  or  no  reward,  and 
so  they  had  scrimped  and  saved  every 
twopence.  Caitlin  had  made  her 
clothes  over  every  year,  and  Peter 
had  given  up  his  bit  of  the  craither, 
not  just  for  Lent,  but  for  a  whole 
year.  Then  Aunt  Bridget  (she 
called  herself  Beatrice  among  the 
Yankees),  who  ran  a  thriving  board¬ 
ing  house  in  South  Boston,  offered  to 
pay  half  of  Caitlin’s  fare  in  return 
for  her  services  once  she  reached 
New  England. 

"Excuse  me,  lass,”  said  the  frail, 
bent  conductor,  interrupting  her 
stream  of  thoughts.  He  smiled  at 
her  through  his  yellow  teeth  and 
fierce,  red  moustache,  "I.  want  to  light 
that  lamp  above  ye  head.”  He 
touched  his  flaming  taper  to  the 
hungry  little  wick  inside  the  glass 
globe  above  her  head  and  the  one 
above  the  other  seat. 

"Ah,  ’tis  much  better  now,” 
thanked  the  young  scholastic  across 
the  way  as  he  returned  with  renewed 
interest  to  his  big  black  book. 
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As  the  conductor  moved  on  to  the 
next  compartment, 'Caitlin  began  to 
study  the  young  seminarian.  His 
face  was  angular  and  rather  pale  — 
probably  from  months  of  studying  in 
the  seminary,  she  thought  —  but  it 
also  was  stamped  with  that  indis¬ 
tinguishable  mark  of  the  priesthood; 
calm,  aloof,  completely  at  peace 
with  the  world.  It  reminded  her  of 
Fr.  Mealy,  the  parish  priest  at  St. 
Columban’s  back  in  Drumshambo. 
She  remembered  her  last  confession 
when  she  had  told  Fr.  Mealy  of  the 
icy  fear  that  sometimes  ran  through 
her  veins  at  the  thought  of  crossing 
the  boisterous  Atlantic.  She  had 
dreamed  of  giant  shafts  of  ice  loom¬ 
ing  before  the  ship,  of  cold  green 
tons  of  water,  of  depths  upon  depths, 
of  long,  snarling  seaweed,  of  swirl¬ 
ing  schools  of  strange,  multi-colored 
fish  nibbling  on  human  flesh. 

"Don't  fret,  my  child,"  he  had 
said,  "you  have  the  grace  of  God 
with  you,  I’m  sure.  Always  pray  to 
the  Mother  of  God  and  she’ll  watch 
over  you." 

As  Caitlin ’s  lips  moved  in  silent 
prayer,  the  rest  of  the  passengers, 
awakened  in  spirits  by  the  joking 
conductor  with  the  fox-tail  mous¬ 
tache,  began  to  brighten  like  the 
dripping  candles  above  their  heads. 
Soon  the  accordion  player  was  urged 
out  of  his  lethargy  and  began  to 
squeeze  out  a  lively  jig  and  reel,  ac¬ 
companied  by  clapping  hands,  stamp¬ 
ing  feet  and  a  few  off-pitch  voices. 

But,  true  to  the  fluctuating  mood 
of  his  race,  the  musician  then 


switched  to  a  tune  that  immediately 
quieted  the  active  hands  and  feet. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  whole 
coach  joined  in  the  refrain. 

"Good-bye,  Johnnie  dear, 

When  ye’re  far  away, 

Don’t  forget  ye’re  dear  old  mother, 
Far  across  the  sea. 

Write  a  letter  now  and  then 
And  send  her  all  ye  can. 

And  don’t  forget  where  ere  ye  roam 
That  ye’re  an  Irishman.” 

The  train  roared  on  through  the 
early  night  as  Caitlin  turned  to  the 
window,  her  eyes  stinging  with  tears. 

*  *  * 

A  wave  of  swift  preparedness 
swept  through  the  coach  as  the  train 
oozed  into  the  long  dark  tunnel.  The 
passengers  began  to  gather  their  lug¬ 
gage  and  button  their  coats.  The 
pale  young  scholastic  set  the  red 
satin  marker  of  his  prayer  book  in 
its  place,  reached  for  his  valise  and 
dark  hat,  and  then  sat  with  his  hands 
clasping  the  book  and  smiling  shyly 
at  Caitlin.  The  robust  peasant  wom¬ 
an  beside  him  awakened  the  sleep¬ 
ing  child,  who  began  to  sob  quietly 
in  her  mother’s  lap.  She  pinned  the 
shawl  under  the  child’s  chin,  and 
then  pulled  a  huge  bundle  from 
under  the  seat.  It  was  wrapped  in 
a  dark  green  blanket,  patched  here 
and  there  with  checked  bits  of  cloth. 

Caitlin  grasped  her  father’s  old 
suitcase  in  which  she  had  packed  her 
small  belongings.  Before  reaching 
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for  her  handbag  on  the  seat,  she  felt 
inside  her  dress  once  again  for  the 
bag  containing  the  two  pound,  just 
as  a  man  in  a  great  crowd  might 
constantly  reach  for  his  wallet,  in 
fear  of  pickpockets. 

Amid  many  whistles  and  deep 
panting  sounds,  the  train  stopped  at 
the  dimly-lighted,  crowded  platform. 
Caitlin  stepped  down  into  the  milling 
crowd  and  her  spirits  lifted  with  the 
noise  and  excitement  of  the  place. 
It  was  all  so  new  and  rather  wonder¬ 
ful.  Never  had  she  seen  so  many 
people,  not  even  at  the  dances  and 
beer  parties  held  on  State  days  and 
bonfire  nights  in  Drumshambo  and 
Baldinmore. 

Just  then  she  heard  a  voice  bellow¬ 
ing  out,  "Miss  Caitlin  Connifree! 
Miss  Caitlin  Connifree!”  and  a  great 
bulk  of  a  man  worked  his  way 
through  the  crowd  towards  her. 

"Here  lam!”  She  waved  her  hand 
toward  him.  It  must  be  the  man 
from  the  hotel,  she  thought.  The 
ticket  agent  at  Carrick-on-Shannon 
had  told  her  there  would  be  a  man 
there  to  take  her  bag  and  direct  her 
to  the  hotel. 

"Bad  cess  to  ye,  lass,  I’ve  been 
yelling  me  lungs  out  for  the  past  half 
hour,”  he  complained  gruffly,  but 
half-smilingly,  as  he  took  her  trunk. 

"So  sorry,  sir,”  she  said  meekly. 
"I  was  just  a  wee  bit  confused  back 
there.” 

With  that  he  took  her  hand  and 
elbowed  his  way  across  the  teeming 
station,  through  the  turnstile  and  out 
onto  the  wet  streets. 


Butterick  House,  where  she  was 
to  spend  the  night,  stood  down  on 
the  waterfront,  not  far  from  the  rail¬ 
road  station.  It  was  an  unpreten¬ 
tious,  rambling  affair,  four  stories 
high  and  badly  in  need  of  paint.  On 
one  side  of  it  was  an  apothecary  shop 
with  its  huge  blood-red  globe  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  doorway.  Up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hotel  was  what 
could  be  nothing  but  a  pub.  Stock¬ 
ing-hatted  sailors  were  lounging  up 
against  its  facade  and  in  front  of  its 
doorway  sprawled  a  leather-faced 
cripple,  in  one  hand  a  bunch  of  pen¬ 
cils,  in  the  other  a  cup. 

Squatting  in  doorways  and  ramb¬ 
ling  up  and  down  the  quays  were  the 
strangest  array  of  people  Caitlin  had 
ever  seen.  Dark-skinned  women  with 
jet-black  hair  oiled  tight  to  their 
skulls,  their  ears  dripping  with  bright 
stones.  Tawny,  aquiline-nosed  men 
with  dark  arched  brows,  their  heads 
wrapped  in  gaudy  kerchiefs.  Flaxen¬ 
haired,  bosomy  women  wrapped  in 
beautifully-knitted  shawls.  Coppery¬ 
skinned,  babbling  children.  Blond- 
headed  youths.  Crusty  old  men  lean¬ 
ing  on  canes,  spitting  out  their  curses 
in  some  strange  musical  tongue. 

"Saints  above  us,”  gasped  Caitlin, 
"how  far  did  that  train  go?  Could 
this  still  be  Ireland?” 

"Oh,  it  must  be  a  queer  sight  to 
ye’re  country-bred  eyes,  me  girl,” 
laughed  the  baggage  man.  "But  to 
one  like  meself  who’s  been  laboring 
on  these  wharves  for  years  there’s 
nothing  ye  could  call  a  surprise. 
Ye’re  liable  to  see  anything  on  the 
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Cove  of  Cork  these  days.  Poles  and 
Swedes  and  Frenchmen  and  Eye- 
talians  and  Germans,  as  well  as  Irish¬ 
men;  gypsies  and  peasants  and  dukes 
and  the  richest  of  ’em.  They’re  all 
heading  for  America  —  ’tis  a  wonder 
the  eagle’s  wings  are  big  enough  to 
harbor  ’em  all. 

‘'They  all  come  from  Europe  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  big  ocean  liners  to  take 
’em  to  Boston  and  New  York.  All 
they  have  to  have  is  money  for  their 
tickets  and  at  least  two  pound  extra. 
Then  they’re  poured  into  the  pit  of 
the  ship  like  so  many  tons  of  spuds.” 

It  was  not  a  pretty  picture  this 
man  was  painting,  thought  Caitlin 
as  she  entered  Butterick  House.  She 
presented  her  papers  to  the  man  at 
the  desk.  He  peered  at  her  over  his 
glasses,  then  checked  the  name  on  a 
list. 

“Bed  number  one,  room  6 A,  sec¬ 
ond  landing.  Upstairs  and  to  ye’re 
right,”  he  muttered  through  his  pipe. 

“And  my  key?”  Caitlin  asked,  her 
forehead  knitted  in  puzzled  inquiry. 

“So  it’s  ye  key  ye  want,  eh  ?  What 
did  ye  expect  for  two  and  six,  me 
young  laidy?  The  King  George?” 

“But  the  agent  back  in  Carrick  said 
that  I’d  have  a  fine  room  —  at  least 
private.”  Caitlin’ s  consternation  in¬ 
creased  by  the  minute. 

“So  it  is.  A  fine  large  room,  and 
ye’ll  be  alone  for  a  while  anyway.” 

“Well,  then,  can  you  show  me 
where  I  might  get  a  drop  of  tea?” 

“Stairway  behind  ye.  Nice  tea 
shoppe  with  reasonable  rates.” 


The  “tea  shoppe”  was  as  thread¬ 
bare  as  the  hotel  lobby.  A  well-worn 
carpet  stretched  the  full  length  of 
the  place.  There  were  no  windows 
and  the  only  light  was  the  eerie 
flickerings  cast  by  a  series  of  gas¬ 
light  sconces  along  the  walls.  Cait¬ 
lin  sat  down  at  one  of  the  spotty- 
covered  tables  near  the  foot  of  the 
stairway.  From  the  shadowy  corner 
of  the  room  a  woman  approached 
the  table. 

“Tea  and  current  buns,  mam?” 
the  waitress  asked  brightly.  She  was 
neatly  dressed  with  a  crisply-clean 
apron  covering  her  gray-striped  skirt. 

“If  you  please.  And  make  it  a 
good  hot  brew,  please.”  Caitlin  felt 
somewhat  comforted  at  the  sight  of 
the  spick-and-span  woman. 

The  scones  proved  to  be  a  bit  on 
the  soggy  side,  but  the  tea  was  strong 
and  scalding  hot.  Caitlin  sipped 
gingerly  at  her  cup,  letting  the  mar¬ 
velous  stuff  flood  through  her  stom¬ 
ach  and  seep  through  her  veins  till 
the  very  tips  of  her  fingers  were 
warm  and  tingly.  The  drink  was 
as  heady  to  her  as  a  quaff  of  strong 
whiskey. 

"Faith,  all  I  need  now  is  a  good 
night’s  sleep,”  whispered  Caitlin  to 
herself.  “Things  should  look  so 
much  better  in  the  morning. 

The  stairway  leading  up  to  the 
second  landing  was  dirty  and  ill- 
lighted.  The  door  to  room  6 A  was 
open,  and  Caitlin  viewed  the  long 
bare  place  distastefully.  There  were 
six  double  bunks  on  each  side  with 
a  small  window  between  each  second 
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bed  and  one  larger  window  at  the 
far  end  of  the  room.  From  it,  she 
could  see  practically  the  whole  water¬ 
front.  Supply  sheds,  bales  of  goods, 
ropes  and  buckets  —  all  the  para¬ 
phernalia  of  a  shipping  port.  Be¬ 
yond  the  labyrinth  of  quays,  wharves 
and  crossways,  she  could  barely  dis¬ 
cern  the  outlines  of  the  tugboats, 
dirty-gray  tenders  and  a  few  dinghies 
and  sailboats  tied  to  their  rotting 
posts.  Somewhere  in  the  distance 
a  fog  horn  cried  out  its  disconsolate 
wail. 

Caitlin  knew  that  sometime  during 
the  night  her  ship,  the  greatest  and 
newest  ocean  liner  in  the  world, 
would  lay  anchor  deep  out  in  the 
harbor.  And  in  the  morning,  with 
the  help  of  God,  she  would  be  down 
in  some  little  boat  heading  for  the 
ship’s  vast  keel. 

She  looped  her  scarf  through  the 
handle  of  her  trunk  and  secured  it 
to  the  bottom  rung  of  the  bed.  She 
folded  her  dress  neatly  and  tucked 
it  under  the  bottom  end  of  the  mat¬ 
tress.  Under  the  top  end,  she  put 
her  handbag  containing  all  her 
papers  and  tickets.  Once  under  the 
thin  covering,  she  began  to  finger 
her  rosary,  the  other  hand  touching 
the  tiny  sack  with  the  two  pound. 

The  fatigue  of  the  whole  day’s 
travel  pressed  like  a  stone  between 
her  eyes.  There  was  a  dull,  delicious 
droning  in  the  back  of  her  head  —  it 
was  like  the  time  her  mother  had 
given  her  a  heavy  dose  of  medicine 
to  induce  quiet  slumber.  .  .  .  Acres 
and  acres  of  dewy,  lush  green  land 


swam  in  a  kaleidoscopic  dance  be¬ 
fore  her  vision  .  .  .  there  was  the 
house,  shining  pink-like  in  the  sun 
and  the  rain  .  .  .  the  hard,  bright 
dawn  and  the  rows  and  rows  of  po¬ 
tatoes  .  .  .  the  towering  trees  under 
her  window,  screeching,  strident 
blue  jays  fluttering  the  wet,  heavy 
branches  .  .  .  and  the  ceiling  of  the 
sky  above,  fuzzy  white  clouds,  cot¬ 
tony,  clinging  and  all-enveloping  .  .  . 
*  *  * 

"Mademoiselle,  ma  jeune  fille!  II 
faut  que  vous  vous  levezl  Tout  de 
suiteT 

Caitlin  sprang  up  in  the  bed.  A 
pretty  little  woman  with  pinched 
nose  and  beady  brown  eyes  was  still 
shaking  her. 

"Zee  ship,  she  vill  not  vait,’’  the 
woman  babbled  brokenly.  "Vous 
avez  demeure  tres  tard 

Caitlin  rubbed  the  sleep  out  of 
her  eyes  and  looked  around  her.  The 
room  was  filled  with  foreign  women 
—  some  just  waking  up  and  scratch¬ 
ing  their  heads  and  bodies.  Others 
were  buttoning  their  skirts  and  petti¬ 
coats,  dressing  youngsters,  or  pack¬ 
ing  their  bandannas  with  small  odds 
and  ends.  All  were  chittering  to  one 
another  in  a  polyglot  fashion  that 
fell  like  the  jangles  of  a  caliope  upon 
Caitlin’s  ears. 

Suddenly  Caitlin  cried,  "My  blan¬ 
ket  —  what  happened  to  it?  And 
my  trunk  has  been  loosened  from 
the  side  of  the  bed!’’ 

The  bird-like  Frenchwoman  shook 
her  head  in  bewilderment.  "Je  ne 
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sais,  mademoiselle.  All  ze  night,  zees 
women  have  been  coming  in.” 

"Mother  of  God!”  Tears  leaped 
to  Caitlin’s  eyelids.  "They’ve  even 
taken  my  two  pound.  I  can’t  go  on 
board  unless  I  can  show  that  money.” 
She  held  out  the  snipped  strings  to 
the  woman. 

"Ah,  zat  is  tres  mauvais.  My  heart, 
she  aches  for  you  in  your  trouble,” 
the  woman  murmured.  "If  I  had  but 
some  excess  of  cash,  I  vould  help 
you.  But  ve  shall  go  to  see  vhat  can 
be  done.  Maintenant.  Hur-ree !  Habil- 
lez-vous !” 

The  hotel-keeper  would  not,  of 
course,  take  any  responsibility  for 
lost  goods  or  money,  and  Mme.  Mig- 
non  Poirier,  Caitlin’s  newly  acquired 
friend,  left  the  place  ringing  with  her 
lashing  Parisienne  curses. 

At  the  pier  Mme.  Poirier  was 
equally  as  resourceful  and  silvery- 
tongued,  her  brown  eyes  snapping  at 
every  official.  But  the  law  remained 


firm  —  no  emigrant  allowed  on 
board  unless  he  have  two  pound. 

"Ah,  cherie,”  she  sighed,  "I  am 
afraid  you  will  have  to  stay  back  and 
earn  two  pound  somewhere  in  ze 
town.  And  vait  for  ze  next  ship. 
And  I  did  so  vant  you  for  a  cama- 
rade.” 

Mme.  Poirier  took  her  place  in  the 
long  line  roped  off  on  the  other  side 
of  the  pier.  At  the  edge  of  the  wharf, 
the  tenders  waited  to  carry  the 
passengers  out  to  the  huge  vessel 
which  lay  glistening  like  a  giant 
swan  in  the  harbor. 

"It  is  a  dream  ship,  isn’t  it,  miss?” 
asked  the  coastal  agent  standing 
nearby.  "The  Titanic  it’s  called  and 
it’s  as  mighty  as  Gibraltar.  You 
know  the  owner  defies  even  God  to 
harm  it.  Must  be  quite  a  vessel,  eh  ? 
And  you  couldn’t  sail  on  her  just  be¬ 
cause  of  two  pound.  How  I  wish 
I  were  aboard!” 


^Jlte  Clarity  s^-priH 


Now  with  these  windows  spiked  with  sun 
The  green  day  dies  and  echoes  start 
To  wrap  their  voiceless  meanings  deep 
Within  the  hollows  of  the  heart. 

Over  gray  willows  shifting  in  wind 

And  through  light  lilac’s  twisting  moans, 

On  soft  white  showers  falling  swift 
Death  strings  her  April  tones. 

—  Bernard  Driscoll 
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LISTEN  HERE 

By  JOSEPH  E.  ROSE 


CLASSICAL  music  surrounds  us. 
For  centuries,  most  classical  music 
was  played  in  the  concert  halls  or 
homes  of  the  nobility.  But  sym¬ 
phonies,  operas,  concertos  and  the 
like  have  escaped  these  select  spots 
so  that  now  even  the  poorest  people 
can  hear  fine  music  at  little  or  no 
cost.  This  popularization  of  classi¬ 
cal  music  struck  me  strongly  one 
night  at  my  brother’s  house  while  I 
listened  to  his  recording  of  "La 
Boheme.” 

Jack  is  a  postman,  which  means 
that  he  must  live  on  about  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  a  week,  a  small  sum  when  you 
consider  his  two  small  children.  He 
is  a  fairly  poor  man.  In  these  in¬ 
flationary  days,  his  salary  leaves  little 
for  luxury  spending.  Yet,  he  has 
bought  over  twelve  albums  of  rec¬ 
ords  in  the  past  four  years  and  has 
built  a  phonograph  to  play  them  on. 
This  small  collection  and  superla¬ 
tive  equipment  brings  music  to  his 
home  that  a  duke  in  Beethoven’s  day 
couldn’t  have.  In  those  days,  even 
the  wealthy  had  orchestras  of  no 
more  than  five  pieces;  Jack  has  great 
symphony  orchestras  at  his  com¬ 


mand.  He  just  puts  on  a  record. 
Most  people  don’t  love  music  enough 
to  own  many  records.  But  the  fact 
that  a  postman  can  have  music  on 
hand  in  his  home  shows  how  far 
classical  music  has  spread  from  the 
salon  and  concert  hall. 

My  brother’s  elaborate  mechanism 
makes  music-listening  convenient;  he 
can  select  things  to  fit  his  mood.  But 
nowadays,  music  is  so  plentiful  that 
we  don’t  need  expensive  machines' 
and  record  libraries  to  tap  most  of 
the  world’s  best  music.  The  radio 
supplies  most  of  it.  Critics  con¬ 
demn  radio  for  pandering  to  low 
tastes  yet  no  one  dares  criticize  radio 
for  the  excellent  music  it  sends  out. 
A  recent  article  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  found  many  faults  with 
radio  yet  gave  only  praise  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  music  that  radio  provides.  A 
similar  note  was  sounded  by  Boris 
Goldovsky  on  the  Saturday  Met 
opera  broadcast.  He  felt  that  radio 
had  reached  a  high  peak  of  musical 
performance. 

Radio  earns  the  high  praise  that 
these  men  give  it  because  it  regularly 
broadcasts  the  best  music.  Every 
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week  the  nation-wide  broadcasts  of 
the  symphonic  and  opera  perform¬ 
ances  leave  room  for  nothing  but 
cheers.  The  full  opera  broadcast 
every  Saturday  over  WCOP  at  two 
o’clock  sounds  as  good  in  the  living 
room  as  it  would  in  the  opera  house. 
And  the  concerts  of  the  large  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  match  the  Met’s 
high  standards.  Every  Tuesday  at 
9:30  P.  M.  the  Boston  Symphony  ap¬ 
pears  over  WCOP  in  perfect  per¬ 
formances.  On  Sunday  afternoon  at 
3:00,  over  WEEI,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  plays  one  or  two  sym¬ 
phonies,  thus  making  a  concert  stage 
of  every  listener’s  living  room. 

The  only  fault  I  find  with  these 
programs  is  their  devotion  to  the 
more  common  symphonic  numbers, 
a  devotion  that  playing  to  a  mass 
audience  demands.  Since  they  play 
to  an  audience  of  millions,  they  must 
put  on  those  things  of  proven  popu¬ 
larity.  In  a  year  they  play  almost 
every  one  of  Beethoven’s  major 
works  as  well  as  those  of  Brahms, 
and  the  other  great  composers.  But 
the  gaps  left  in  the  music  repertoire 
by  this  selection  of  famous  names 
is  filled  by  the  smaller  stations  of 
Boston.  These  stations  play  those 
numbers  and  composers  that  you  sel¬ 
dom  if  ever  hear  on  the  large  net¬ 
works.  WMEX  has  a  program  called 
the  "Classical  Album,"  which  pro¬ 
gram  consists  of  works  by  lesser 
names  like  Mahler,  Hanson,  and 
Respighi.  These  men  appear  oc¬ 
casionally  on  the  large  networks  but 
not  as  a  regular  thing.  WBMS,  Bos¬ 


ton’s  newest  station,  follows  a  policy 
of  classical  music  through  the  day. 
Like  WMEX,  this  station  plays  the 
lesser  works  but  not  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent.  If  they  have  time  for  a  com¬ 
plete  symphony,  they  usually  play 
Beethoven  instead  of  Stravinsky. 
These  small  stations  provide  such  a 
variety  because  their  programs  con¬ 
sist  of  records  of  orchestras  rather 
than  the  orchestras  themselves. 

Although  the  recordings  of  the 
small  local  stations  sound  as  good 
as  the  live  broadcasts  of  symphony 
orchestras,  neither  can  substitute  for 
your  presence  at  an  actual  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  music.  I  always  enjoy 
a  concert  more  when  I  sit  in  the  con¬ 
cert  hall,  because  the  living  room 
radio  cannot  provide  the  volume  and 
clearness  of  sound  that  actual  per¬ 
formance  can.  Too,  sitting  at  home, 
I  cannot  see  the  musicians.  You 
might  object  that  music  appeals  to 
the  ear  not  the  eye  and  you  would 
be  right.  Yet,  my  enjoyment  in¬ 
creases  when  I  watch  the  conductor 
wave  his  baton,  or  watch  the  drum¬ 
mer  pound  on  his  drums. 

Unfortunately,  concerts  cost  a  lot. 
The  cheapest  seats  cost  $1.00.  If 
you  listen  to  a  lot  of  music,  you 
cannot  go  to  many  concerts  at  Sym¬ 
phony  Hall.  The  cost  in  one  year 
would  be  prohibitive.  But  in  Boston 
we  can  find  the  added  enjoyment  of 
concert  attendance  for  nothing,  as 
many  organizations  give  free  con¬ 
certs.  Almost  every  week  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Public  Library  invites  small 
groups  of  musicians  to  its  lecture 
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hall  for  small  concerts.  They  pro¬ 
vide  small  chamber  orchestras,  sing¬ 
ers,  piano,  harp,  and  cello  players. 
These  small  ensembles  cannot  handle 
entire  symphonies  but  they  play  many 
beautiful  things  like  sonatas  and 
quartettes.  The  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  sponsors  similar  music  in  its 
tapestry  room  on  Sunday.  The 
choice  of  performers  is  broader  than 
the  library.  The  Museum  offers  any¬ 
thing,  from  Trinity  Church’s  forty- 
voice  choir  to  John  Jacob  Niles,  a 
Kentucky  folk  singer.  I’ve  heard 
ballet  music,  Spanish  and  French 
songs,  hymns,  piano  sonatas,  all 
played  by  expert  musicians.  All  this 
costs  nothing.  Almost  across  the 
street  from  the  Museum  lies  Mrs. 
Jack  Gardner’s  palace  which  also 
puts  on  small  concerts  Sundays  and 
various  week  days.  Here,  too,  the 
performances  are  free.  Thus,  even 
if  you  can’t  afford  a  season’s  ticket  to 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  you 
needn’t  miss  the  pleasure  that  con¬ 
cert  attendance  adds  to  musical 
listening. 

These  opportunities  for  hearing 
music  that  I’ve  mentioned  only  skim 
the  large  amount  available.  I  haven’t 
tried  to  list  all;  I  give  only  those 
concerts  that  I  listen  to.  But  even 
these  few  programs  would  satisfy 
the  urge  of  the  most  hardy  music 
lover.  If  you  listened  to  these  few 
programs  and  concerts  for  just  one 
year,  you  would  hear  a  great  part  of 
all  the  music  that  musicians  play 
today. 


With  all  this  music  free  for  the 
listening,  you  lose  a  pleasure  by  not 
listening  to  at  least  one  program  a 
week.  Most  people  who  don’t  listen 
to  music  fail  to  do  so  because  of 
their  unfamiliarity  with  it.  They 
haven’t  developed  a  taste  for  beau¬ 
tiful  sounds.  Like  olives  and  beer, 
music  demands  a  preliminary  warm¬ 
up  period  during  which  you  suspend 
your  opinion.  You  must  listen  to 
music  without  pleasure  or  displeas¬ 
ure  for  a  time.  Eventually,  as  you 
grow  familiar  with  a  few  works, 
your  appreciation  of  these  few  drives 
you  to  new  listening.  You  find  a 
new  pleasure  in  music  that  might 
have  once  driven  you  to  boredom. 

This  need  for  familiarization  is 
pointed  up  by  an  incident  from  Mark 
Twain’s  life.  One  night  he  went  to 
a  performance  of  Wagner’s  opera, 
"Lohengrin.”  He  sat  patiently 
through  the  entire  performance,  ob¬ 
viously  bored.  In  the  third  act  he 
brightened  up  when  the  Bridal 
Chorus  was  sung.  He  later  com¬ 
plained  that  the  opera  bored  him  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  Bridal  Chorus.  He  liked 
this  only  because  he  knew  it  from 
before;  he  heard  it  at  every  wedding 
he  attended. 

Operas  and  symphonies  are  not 
alone  in  asking  for  this  acquaintance 
period;  even  popular  songs  must  be 
heard  a  few  times  to  be  enjoyed.  Just 
as  we  like  our  friends  with  greater 
knowledge  of  them,  we  like  sym¬ 
phonies  more  after  a  few  meetings 
with  them. 
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Realizing  that  music  demands  a 
familiarization  period,  listen  to  a  few 
of  the  programs  Eve  listed.  Drop 
your  homework  at  9:30  on  Tuesday 
and  listen  to  the  Boston  Symphony. 
If  you  have  a  break  at  9:00,  switch 
to  WMEX  for  forty-five  minutes  of 


a  new  experience.  On  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  drop  over  to  the  Museum  or 
Mrs.  Jack  Gardner’s  palace.  And 
when  you  find  the  music  dull,  re¬ 
member  that  olives  were  bitter  when 
you  first  tasted  them.  But  keep 
listening. 


BOSTON  AND  POPULAR  MUSIC 

By  WILLIAM  H.  COSS,  Jr. 


The  editorial  staff  of  the  Stylus 
decided  early  this  year  that  Boston 
College  students  might  want  to  know 
something  about  the  presentation  of 
popular  music  in  Boston  by  Boston 
musicians  and  announcers.  After 
months  of  tedious  effort  and  late 
hours,  I  have  found,  to  my  surprise, 
that  Boston  is  far  from  devoid  of 
musical  talent,  in  fact,  I  discovered 
two  better  than  average  dance  bands, 
two  good  instrumental  trios,  and  two 
friendly,  intelligent  and  progressive 
radio  announcers. 

For  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have 
been  spending  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  two  of  the  three  Boston  radio 
stations  which  devote  most  of  their 
air  time  to  music.  I  received  a  great 
deal  of  assistance  from  Bob  Clayton 
of  Station  WHDH  and  Nat  Hentoff 
of  Station  WMEX,  both  of  whom 
invited  me  to  sit  through  their  pro¬ 


grams  and  watch  them  in  action. 
(Bob  Clayton  and  Nat  Hentoff  are 
staff  announcers,  and  they  receive 
smaller  salaries  than  disc  jockeys.  It 
is  well  to  realize  that,  excepting 
those  of  the  Whiteman,  Bloch  and 
Dorsey  caliber,  disc  jockeys  are  not 
the  fabulously  wealthy,  Cadiilac- 
owning  group  that  they  are  reported 
to  be.) 

Station  WHDH  broadcasts  sixteen 
hours  of  music  a  day,  divided  among 
several  staff  announcers  and  one  disc 
jockey.  The  station  has  a  library  of 
over  33,000  single  records,  plus  over 
2,000  duplicates,  and  albums  with 
over  a  hundred  different  labels.  Of 
course,  with  a  library  of  this  size, 
and  with  the  number  of  records 
played  each  day,  they  have  a  tre¬ 
mendous  replacement  problem  (W- 
HDH  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  one 
hears  fewer  overplayed  records' 
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from  their  station  than  from  any 
other  in  Boston) .  However,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  classical  albums,  they  re¬ 
ceive  recordings  free  from  all  the 
companies,  for  recording  companies 
and  radio  stations  have  become 
brothers,  realizing  that  they  both 
need  each  other. 

Bob  Clayton,  who  emcees  the  pop¬ 
ular  "Boston  Ballroom”  each  after¬ 
noon  from  four  to  six  during  the 
week,  performs  in  a  strictly  informal 
manner.  He  does  wear  a  tie,  his 
hair  is  combed  and  he  doesn’t  wear 
pegged  pants  or  a  wide-brimmed  hat, 
but  he  is  informal.  As  you  un¬ 
doubtedly  know  from  listening  to 
him,  the  fluidity  of  the  program  is 
extreme.  But  you  may  not  have 
known  that  he  uses  no  notes  except 
for  bills  and  cooes  from  the  spon¬ 
sors  and  a  listing  of  records  to  be 
played;  that  he  receives  the  most 
puzzling  mail  of  anyone  in  the  world 
(which  he  reads  very  seriously) ;  and 
that  he  is  forever  running  in  and  out 
of  the  studio,  making  substitutions, 
talking  to  friends,  and  explaining 
changes  of  sequence  to  the  engineer 
in  the  control  room. 

Probably  the  best  example  of  the 
calls  he  receives  from  friends  and 
the  widely  diversified  audience  to 
which  he  broadcasts,  was  brought 
about  by  the  major  disturbance  which 
Micky  Palmer  and  I  started  one  after¬ 
noon.  Bob  thought  that  the  wild 
gymnastics  of  Charlie  Barnet  on 
"West  End  Blues”  were  played  on 
a  tenor  sax.  Mickey  and  I  listened 
to  the  record  and  decided  that  it  was 


neither  a  tenor  nor  an  alto,  but  a 
soprano  saxophone,  and  Bob  told  his 
listeners  what  we  had  said. 

Telephones  immediately  began  to 
ring  —  Ray  Borden  called  to  say 
that  it  was  an  alto;  the  director  of 
an  American  Legion  Band  knew  that 
it  was  an  alto;  someone  from  the 
Schillinger  School  said  that  it  was  a 
C-Melody  sax.  And  so  the  contro¬ 
versy  rolls  on  —  a  Portland  an¬ 
nouncer  claims  that  Barnet  told  him 
that  he  was  playing  an  alto,  but  to 
add  to  the  confusion,  a  note  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  someone  reportedly 
present  at  the  recording  session  who 
claims  that  it  was  a  soprano  sax.  Bob 
is  writing  to  Barnet. 

There  seems  to  be  a  never  ending 
stream  of  people,  mostly  profes¬ 
sionals,  in  and  out  of  the  studio  dur¬ 
ing  a  broadcast,  thanking  Bob  for  a 
plug,  asking  him  for  a  plug,  bring¬ 
ing  in  new  record  releases  for  him 
to  hear,  and  inviting  him  to  various 
dances  and  parties.  All  this,  of 
course,  goes  on  while  the  white  light 
is  off,  and  you  never  hear  it,  but  you 
sometimes  hear  the  results  when  he 
asks  one  of  them  to  sit  down  and 
chat  with  him  over  the  air. 

Bob’s  ideas  on  music  are  very  dem¬ 
ocratic.  He  believes  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  good  music  and  that 
one  should  listen  to  all  of  it  and 
learn  to  enjoy  it.  He  feels  that  if 
he  played  just  one  type  of  music 
that  he  would  be  cheating  most  of 
his  listeners,  whereas,  by  airing  all 
types  of  music  he  pleases  many  lis¬ 
teners  and  provides  them  with  va- 
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riety.  Some  of  these  listeners  may 
even  grow  to  appreciate  a  musical 
form  which  they  had  formerly  dis¬ 
liked.  Although  trying  to  please 
everyone  is  generally  a  displeasing 
and  worthless  task,  this  sounds  like 
the  only  practical  way  out  of  the 
problem.  Bob  is  very  sincere  in  all 
the  things  he  says  and  the  local  mu¬ 
sicians  feel,  as  I  do,  that  he  is  an 
extremely  kind  friend  who  is  always 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  word  or 
hand. 

Since  appointments  at  WBMS, 
Boston’s  station  for  discriminating 
people,  seemed  impossible  to  get,  I 
had  to  by-pass  it  and  I  hastened,  re¬ 
gretfully,  from  Bob  Clayton  and  the 
rest  of  the  fine  people  at  WHDH, 
including  two  very  pretty  and  help¬ 
ful  girls,  and,  of  course,  Jerry  and 
Ske,  to  Station  WMEX  and  the  eru¬ 
dite  and  record-wise  Nat  Hentoff, 
who  was,  upon  my  arrival,  busily  en¬ 
gaged  discussing  Koestler  and  poli¬ 
tics,  and  labeling  musicians’  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Nat  broadcasts  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  nights  from  7:30  to  8:00 
with  the  "Jazz  Digest.”  He  uses 
his  own  record  library,  which  totals 
between  5,500  and  6,000  records,  for 
the  show,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Savoy  Cafe  and  is  one  of  the  few 
good  things  that  the  Savoy  has  done. 
He  generally  speaks  without  notes, 
but  often  does  special  narrative  pro¬ 
grams  in  which  he  uses  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  scripts.  A  good  example  of 
this  type  of  show  was  the  recent 
Billie  Holiday  program  in  which  he 


quoted  freely  from  PMs  article  on 
her.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
during  his  narration  he  used  as  back¬ 
ground  music  the  "Polka  and  Rus¬ 
sian  Dance”  by  Shostakovich  and 
Opus  24,  No.  2,  by  Hindemith, 
which  he  felt  were  more  suitable 
than  any  jazz  composition.  A  Hinde¬ 
mith  composition  depends  mainly  on 
counterpoint  and  he  i$,  as  Hentoff 
said,  "a  Bach  without  a  melody.”  At 
appropriate  times  during  the  pro¬ 
gram,  he  played  Holiday  records 
which  most  closely  paralleled  her 
life.  It  was  an  extremely  effective 
word  and  music  picture  of  the  most 
talented  jazz  vocalist  of  our  day. 

Nat  has  been  called  many  things, 
he  even  has  a  few  choice  names  for 
himself,  but  it  is  clearly  visible  that 
he  speaks  with  a  great  deal  of  musi¬ 
cal  knowledge  as  a  background;  that 
he  is  in  no  way  close-minded  about 
music  for  he  likes  any  music  that 
combines  two  characteristics  —  a  mu¬ 
sically  sound  composition  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  average  musicianship;  and 
that  he  is  deeply  imbued  with  a  so¬ 
cial  consciousness. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  find  two 
better  than  average  instrumental  trios 
in  the  Boston  night  spots.  One  is 
the  Don  Alessi  Trio,  of  which  I  have 
spoken  before.  Although  Don’s 
billing  as  the  "World’s  Greatest 
Guitarist”  is  slightly  exaggerated,  he 
still  manages  to  play  better  than 
many  of  them.  The  other,  and  newer 
organization,  is  the  Frank  Petty  Trio, 
which  you  have  undoubtedly  heard 
on  Back  Bay  Record’s  release  of  "I 
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Want  a  Girl”  and  "Hearts  Win 
You  Lose”  on  which  Frank  sings. 
The  trio  is  comprised  of  Frank  on 
guitar,  bassist  Joe  Perella  and  pianist 
Mike  Dinapoli.  They  have  been 
and  probably  will  continue  appearing 
at  the  "Showbar,”  where  they  pre¬ 
sent  an  easy  and  pleasant  styling  of 
old  and  new  numbers.  For  you  who 
like  Frank  Sinatra,  this  Frank  can 
and  often  does  sound  like  the 
"Voice.”  The  trio  also  accompanies 
several  of  the  acts,  including  Jimmy 
Burrell,  a  fine  Irish  tenor,  who  lacks 
all  the  whine  and  eye-rolling  brogue 
which  you  find  in  the  general  run 
of  Irish  tenors.  The  trio  is  a  com¬ 
pact,  well-organized  musical  group, 
non-imitative  and  engaging  in  its 
simplicity. 

The  most  startling  thing  to  me, 
however,  was  that  we  have  two  fine 
dance  orchestras  in  Boston  that  I 
had  never  heard  of.  One  is  the  Ray 
Borden  Band,  which  has  unhappily 
left  Boston.  Ray  plays  in  the  Ken¬ 
ton  manner,  but  with  subdued  brass 
and  more  emphasis  on  danceability. 

The  other  organization,  which  I 
hope  will  remain  in  Boston  for  some 
time,  is  the  Micky  Palmer  Band.  Real 
Gone  and  I  believe  that  it  is  the  best 
dance  band  that  we  have  heard  in 
many  a  year,  excepting  Elliot  Law¬ 
rence  and  Glenn  Miller,  and  we 
heartily  recommend  it  to  each  and 
every  dance  committee. 

Micky,  who  is  a  drummer,  was 
practically  born  with  drum  sticks  in 
his  hands.  Except  for  his  mother 
and  father  practically  everyone  in 


his  family  has  evidenced  some  mu¬ 
sical  talent.  He  received  his  first 
professional  set  of  drums  when  he 
was  thirteen  and  he  lost  this  same 
set  at  Pearl  Harbor  when  the  U.S.S. 
California  was  sunk.  He  led  his 
own  Navy  Band  and  played  in  many 
sections  of  the  globe,  broadcasting 
for  one  year  from  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  he  produced  the  "Gobs 
of  Fun  Show.” 

Micky  and  several  members  of 
his  organization  are  now  attending 
the  Schillinger  School  of  Arranging 
and  Composition  in  Boston  for  ad¬ 
vanced  schooling  which,  to  my  mind, 
has  already  proven  to  be  of  great 
benefit.  The  band  is  a  closely  knit, 
commercial  organization  which  plays 
nothing  but  dance  music,  but  a  su¬ 
perior,  well-arranged  dance  music 
which  is  a  pleasure  to  these  tired 
ears. 

Since  the  college  year  is  nearing 
its  end  and  you  will  soon  be  free 
from  the  musical  bickering  of  this 
column  (and,  besides,  I  have  been 
altogether  too  well-mannered  this 
month) ,  we  should  take  a  brief 
glance  at  the  music  industry  through 
a  survey  made  by  the  American  Mu¬ 
sic  Conference,  which  survey  is  as 
discouraging  as  most  of  the  music 
that  I  have  heard  during  the  past 
year.  According  to  the  survey: 

"Church  music  and  hymns  are  the 
public’s  favorites.”  This  amazes  me, 
for  few  of  the  people  that  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  even  know  any  church 
music  except  for  the  "Lord’s  Prayer” 
and  the  "Ave  Maria,”  and  a  few 
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Latin  verses  which  they  mutter  un¬ 
intelligibly  at  infrequent  intervals. 
If  the  survey  is  correct,  we  must 
thank  our  Protestant  brethren  who 
excell  at  religious  rondos. 

"Popular  dance  music  comes  a 
close  second."  Which  surprises  me 
not  at  all,  for  a  people  who  have  al¬ 
ways  been  foot-loose  have  to  express 
themselves  in  some  manner. 

"Old  favorites  and  folk  tunes  are 
third.”  This  probably  expresses  the 
general  escapism  to  the  "good  old 
days”  and  the  slowly  forming  opin¬ 
ion  that  Tin  Pan  Alley  has  been  fool¬ 
ing  the  public  for  the  last  ten  years. 

"Semi-classical  music  and  oper¬ 
ettas  are  fourth.”  It  is  a  shame  that 
they  couldn’t  be  higher  in  the  listing, 
but  it  seems  to  be  a  healthy  sign. 

"Next  comes  cowboy  and  hill¬ 
billy  tunes.”  It  seems  amazing  to 
me  that  this  could  be  possible  — 
that  there  are  actually  people  who 


enjoy  the  caterwauling  of  a  ridge 
runner  symphony. 

"And  next  to  last  in  the  list  is 
classical  music  with  boogie  woogie 
coming  in  last  of  all.”  Just  what 
happened  to  jazz  on  this  list,  I  can’t 
imagine,  unless  it  was  included  under 
the  boogie  woogie  category  by  some 
ignorant  pollcaster. 

If  this  survey  is  in  any  way  ac¬ 
curate,  we  can  see  very  clearly  the 
musical  picture  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  a  people  who  "got  rhythm” 
but  no  souls,  a  vast,  untutored,  un¬ 
cultured,  uncivilized  group  of  semi¬ 
conscious  idiots  who  can  only  shuffle 
our  feet  and  reminisce  about  the 
days  gone  by,  play  "gee-tahs,”  and 
moan  lyrics  about  Cinderella  in  the 
arms  of  her  Prince  Charming  or  any 
other  convenient  prince.  We  have 
thrown  over  the  only  true  forms  of 
musical  expression  for  a  hybrid 
nothingness. 
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President  Roosevelt  and  the  Coming  of  the  War,  1941 

(A  Study  in  Appearances  and  Realities) 
by  CHARLES  A.  BEARD 
Yale  University  Press,  1948 

REVIEWED  by  JOHN  W.  SPELLMAN,  JR. 


The  question  of  Pearl  Harbor  and 
who  was  responsible  for  the  un¬ 
precedented  disaster  on  "the  day  of 
infamy,”  December  7,  1941,  might 
seem  to  some  a  moot  one.  In  view 
of  facts  as  they  are  known  today, 
certain  definite  conclusions  may  be 
ascertained  with  positiveness.  Charles 
A.  Beard,  a  noted  historian,  searched 
through  thousands  of  official  and  un¬ 
official  documents,  read  millions  of 
words  of  testimony,  and  arrived 
with  admirable  certitude  at  startling 
truths. 

The  book  is  598  pages  in  length 
and  is  well  worth  reading.  It  serves 
as  an  excellent  history  of  the  late 
President’s  foreign  policy  and  shows 
clearly  that  he  and  he  alone  directed 
and  founded  it.  The  American  pub¬ 
lic  was  kept  in  blissful  ignorance 
about  the  possibility  of  war  by  de¬ 
liberate  acts  and  statements  by  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet.  That  war 
was  coming,  that  the  Japanese  would 
strike  (probably  at  Pearl  Harbor), 
was  unquestionably  known  to  the 
President  and  his  advisors.  They 
did  not  tell  you,  nor  did  they  bother 


to  inform  Kimmel  and  Short  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 

It  is  the  reviewer’s  opinion  that 
therein  lies  the  horrible  tragedy.  The 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
men  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
welfare  and  security  of  our  country, 
deliberately  misinformed  and  mis¬ 
guided  the  American  public  as  to 
the  foreign  situation.  Today,  for 
all  we  know,  the  secret  agreements 
with  Stalin  and  Churchill  at  Teheran 
and  Yalta,  as  well  as  the  secret  di¬ 
plomacy  and  negotiations  now  going 
on  are  designed  to  thrust  the  United 
States  into  another  catastrophe. 

The  book  is  extremely  valuable  in 
that  it  shows  concretely  what  one 
man  can  do  to  plunge  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions  of  people  into  the 
greatest  conflict  in  history’s  scarred 
pages.  This  one  man  was  an  elected 
official  of  a  democracy,  not  a  dic¬ 
tator.  This  one  man  was  directly 
responsible  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Yet,  he  alone  placed 
America  in  the  war.  He  was,  I  think, 
doing  what  he  thought  best  for  the 
nation,  but  was  it  necessary  to  have 
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such  contempt  for  those  who  elected 
him?  Was  it  necessary  for  him  to 
commit  an  unprepared  nation  to 
war?  Was  it  necessary  for  him  to 
have  3,000  Americans  killed  at  Pearl 
Harbor  in  order  to  hurl  the  might 
of  the  United  States  against  the 
Axis?  Was  it  necessary  for  him  to 
persecute  Kimmel  and  Short  in  order 
to  cover  up  official  blundering  in 
Washington  ? 

You  may,  of  course,  believe  what 
you  will  about  the  late  President. 
However,  Charles  Beard  presents 
documented  evidence  to  substantiate 
his  conclusions.  History  does  not 
lie.  The  attitude  that  Roosevelt 
could  do  no  wrong  has  received  a 
damaging  blow.  Those  who  con¬ 
tinue  to  eulogize  him  had  better  take 
stock.  Evidence  such  as  this  cannot 
be  controverted.  Beard  shows  re¬ 
peatedly  that  President  Roosevelt 
tried  repeatedly  to  get  our  nation 
into  the  European  war  in  1939  and 
1940  and  early  in  1941.  He  shows 
that  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  were 
trying  to  commit  us  to  conflict  even 
at  the  time  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
He  shows  that  when  the  American 
public  did  not  shout  for  war  when 
German  subs  sunk  our  ships,  the 
President  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Japanese.  On  November  26,  1941, 
Secretary  Hull  handed  the  Japanese 
an  ultimatum.  The  Japs,  of  course, 
made  plans  for  war  on  the  United 
States  and  sent  a  force  to  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Yet  the  President,  in  his  speech 
of  December  8,  1941,  declared  that 


the  Japanese  attack  came  as  a  com¬ 
plete  surprise  while  negotiations 
looking  toward  peace  were  going  on 
in  Washington.  It  was  no  surprise 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Stimson, 
and  Eleanor  Roosevelt  said  it  was  no 
surprise  to  her.  Is  it  logical  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  was  a  surprise  to  F.  D. 
R.  ?  Nevertheless,  he  blithely  told 
both  houses  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  that  "Japan  has 
therefore  undertaken  a  surprise  of¬ 
fensive  extending  throughout  the  Pa¬ 
cific  area"  (Roosevelt’s  speech  before 
Congress  on  December  8,  1941).  A 
surprise  to  whom? 

The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this 
well-written  and  well-documented 
work  are  countless.  It  shows  that 
although  Americans  are  the  best 
informed  people  in  the  world, 
they  do  not  know  what  their  own 
government  is  about.  Their  own  gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  allow  them  to 
know.  Are  we  to  be  led  into  World 
War  III  in  the  same  manner? 

Mr.  Beard  condemns  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Administration  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy  and  often  he  delivers 
these  condemnations  in  an  impas¬ 
sioned  style.  These  outbursts  began 
to  cause  suspicion  in  our  mind  and 
we  checked  on  Charles  Beard’s  rec¬ 
ord.  We  found  him  to  be  an  isola¬ 
tionist,  a  confirmed  and  outspoken 
one.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
views  of  Hamilton  Fish  of  New 
York  and  Robert  Taft  of  Ohio. 

This  discovery  puts  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  aspect  on  the  book.  It  may 
be  noticed  that  the  author  bases  his 
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condemnation  on  affairs  as  they  were 
handled.  It  causes  us  to  wonder, 
however,  what  the  position  of  the 
United  States  might  now  be  had  we 
not  entered  the  war.  In  1941,  there 
was  an  excellent  chance  that  the  Axis 
powers  would  conquer  the  world. 
Suppose  that  the  Japs  and  Nazis  had 
been  allowed  to  hurtle  madly 
through  country  after  country.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  we  did  not  send  aid  to  the 
Allies.  England  would  surely  have 
fallen  under  German  domination, 
even  the  British  admit  it.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  might  well  have  joined  the 
Whermacht  in  the  Middle  East,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  isolation  of  this  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Indeed,  the  course  of  world 
history  would  have  been  radically 
changed.  What  would  be  our  plight 
had  we  not  entered  the  war  ? 

The  student  of  history  learns  as  a 
basic  precept  that  there  are  no  "if’  s’ ’ 
in  history.  Mr.  Beard’s  thesis  leaves 
us  wondering  "What  would  have 
happened  if  .  .  .?”  He  cannot  and 
does  not  attempt  to  speculate.  Should 
he  have  done  so,  he  would  have  vio¬ 
lated  a  primary  principle  of  his  field. 

This  book  deals  almost  exclusively 
with  events  that  occurred  in  1940 
and  1941.  Did  the  United  States 
have  any  connection  with  world  af¬ 
fairs  before  1940  ?  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  pattern  was  set  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Naval  Arms  Treaty  when  the 
5-5-3  ratio  was  agreed  upon?  Japan 
began  her  intense  hatred  of  America 
at  that  point.  Did  not  the  ignomin¬ 
ious  Versailles  Treaty  start  the  small 
gears  that  became  the  German  war 


machine?  It  is  not  possible,  then, 
to  isolate  the  situation.  It  is  not 
possible  to  place  the  entire  blame 
on  Roosevelt  or  his  Cabinet.  We 
ask  this  question:  Is  it  historically  or 
intellectually  honest  for  Charles  A. 
Beard  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  Roosevelt  and  not  world  events 
and  the  pattern  of  world  history  that 
led  America  into  World  War  II? 

The  points  to  remember,  therefore, 
are  these: 

(1)  World  events  made  it  an  al¬ 
most  forgone  conclusion  that 
America  should  enter  World 
War  II. 

(2)  President  Roosevelt  em¬ 
barked  on  a  definite  pro¬ 
gram  to  get  America  into  the 
war  as  early  as  October  5, 
1937,  by  means  of  his  "Quar¬ 
antine"  speech. 

(3)  The  President  from  then  on 
took  steps,  made  agreements, 
made  commitments,  with 
foreign  powers  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  people 
whom  he  represented. 

(4)  Foreign  Policy  and  its  mak¬ 
ing  should  not  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  alien  propaganda, 
but  should  be  determined 
and  controlled  by  a  well- 
informed  American  public. 

(5)  The  Congress  should  take 
steps  to  insure  that  all  deal¬ 
ings  with  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  are  known  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  to  the  public. 


J^lomeworL 


As  I  sit  here,  my  toes  are  cold, 

My  brain  is  numb,  but  I'm  not  old; 
It's  just  the  cold. 

I  try  to  write;  to  think  I  try; 

I  know  too  well  my  pen’s  not  dry; 
It’s  rather  I. 


My  eyes  are  closing;  yet  I  must 
Never  betray  this  sacred  trust. 

It  isn’t  just 

That  I  should  want  so  much  to  write 
When  I  can’t  even  expedite 
A  phrase  aright. 

Sure,  if  I  don’t  get  this  writ, 

I’ll  into  the  abysmal  pit. 

Yet  not  a  lit- 

-tle  fruit  of  even  dreams  produced. 

If  it’s  not  done,  I’ll  be  reduced 
In  rank;  traduced! 

To  sit,  to  squirm,  to  lucubrate  — 

I  swear  it  was  predestinate  — 

Capitulate  ? 

I’m  sunk  in  depths  of  deep  despair; 

I  think  my  domn  would  keep  me  there. 
He  would  not  care. 

"Won’t  he  from  harshness  then  abstain?’’ 
"He  shan’t  inflict  the  awful  pain?” 

I  hope  in  vain. 

I  see  quite  clearly  I’m  no  poet; 

It  grieves  me  deeply,  but  I  know  it. 

Say  —  I  show  it? 

Well,  be  it  so;  then  I  will  flee 
His  literary  coterie 

While  I’m  yet  free. 

L’ envoi: 

On  ancient  bards  I  meditate, 

Who  sang  of  heroes  and  their  state, 

To  me  the  bards  seem  heroes  greater, 
Who  put  in  dactyls  all  that  data. 
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